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Difficult Days Neel! 


INCREASED PRICES of commodities, with prospects of still further advances, the present 
scarcity of vital materials and the probability, in the near future, of rigid rationing of staples 
necessary for the successful operation of the League, as well as other factors, prompt a careful 
survey of a perplexing situation. 

Operating expenses undoubtedly will increase while income may lessen as a result of 
intensified demands for contributions as a safeguard against human suffering. To offset 
this natural tendency, an earnest appeal is made to those who fully appreciate the scope of 
the League's work, and the vital need for it, not only te continue their financial support but to 
increase ut uf possible. 

Each year appeals are made for the purpose of financing our extensive live stock work, 


for the support of our Annual Fair, and for contributions with which to continue activities in 


behalf of those horses which, although they cannot legally be considered unfit for service, 
have started on the down-grade. 

Every dollar contributed 1s an investment in a vital project. However, League mem- 
bership does not include an obligation to contribute any sum beyond the established fee. 
Life members, and those who prefer to have a portion of their annual contribution applied 
toward these and other general activities, are asked to accept the special appeals solely 
as a reflection of the League's work toward which they are subscribing. 

Operating expenses will be kept at a minimum consistent with the continuation of every 
vital service in the interest of animal welfare, including Humane Education, Livestock Loss 
Prevention activities, and all additional demands which may follow as a result of the war. 

In line with this policy, OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS, despite its importance as a 
medium for keeping the public informed of the work the League is doing, may be somewhat 
reduced in size, but every effort will be made to diversify its contents sufficiently to maintain 
reader interest. 

Every member is a partner in an enterprise designed to bring reasonable comfort to creatures 
which can only mutely plead for themselves. Humanitarian principle is the foundation upon 
which the League is built. However, a distinct service can be rendered by also emphasizing 
the economic, public safety, and public health factors of animal relief work to neighbors, 


friends and acquaintances — all potential members. 


The whole humane movement faces a severe test and a mighty challenge. The League has 
weathered other storms. It meets the present emergency with faith, courage and confidence 
because its principles are sound and sane. There is greater need than ever before for the type 
of service it 1s prepared to render. 


THE AMERICAN RED STAR ANIMAL RELIEF 


Animal Welfare Organizations, Co-operating With the American Red Star 


Animal Relief, Plan For War Emergencies 
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War Emergency Station and First Aid Clinic of the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in Operation 


OLLOWING the early devastating attacks 

upon London, a cablegram requesting finan- 

cial assistance was sent to The American 
Humane Association by the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. The immedi- 
ate problem, as stated in the message, was the dis- 
position of ninety tons of dog and cat bodies. 
Prompted by a desire to shield their pets from the 
horrors of war; fearing they would be buried alive 
in the wreckage of homes; visualizing the sorry 
plight of hundreds of sick, injured, hungry and 
shivering dogs and cats suddenly left to shift for 
themselves, owners brought their pets to the 
Royal S. P. C. A. shelters to be humanely and per- 
manently removed from the dangers threatening 
both human beings and animals. No one can ques- 
tion the motive which prompted their surrender, 
but 7t must not happen here! 


Purpose of the American Red Star 
Animal Relief 


The following is quoted from a booklet pub- 


lished by the Red Star dealing with the handling 
of animals under wartime conditions: 


The American Red Star Animal Relief was organized in 1916 
for the purpose of providing aid to animals in the United States 
Army. A considerable amount of veterinary supplies, side 
cars, ambulances, etc., were provided the various Army Corps 
in this country as the need arose. A number of horse ambu- 
lances were purchased in England and sent to General Pershing 
in France. 

At the close of the war, the American Red Star Animal Relief 
was retained as a means of providing aid for civilian animals in 
times of great disasters caused by flood, fire or cyclone. It has 
effectively worked in flood areas in Connecticut, the Missis- 
sippi Valley, the Ohio Valley, South Carolina and California. 

The national headquarters are in Albany, N. Y. There are 
five Regional Directors who in turn appoint State Directors and 
local representatives. The emblem of the American Red Star 
Animal Relief is a red star worn on a white arm band. 

Civilian Defense—The United States Veterinary Corps has 
been so thoroughly reorganized that adequate provision has 
been made to take care of any animal used in the armed forces 
of the government, and prompt means has been provided to 
meet any expansion that may be required from an increase in 
the number of horses and mules employed. The American Red 
Star Animal] Relief will devote its attention entirely in the event 
of hostilities to the animals in civilian life. Since the war 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Cover picture: “ Bobbie” owned by Helen Pearce, 
Wollaston, Massachusetts. Placed in a happy 
home this Animal Rescue League cat lived to 


the age of eight years. 
* * * 


Greetings! 


OMPLAINTS of abuse of animals used in the 

production of motion pictures have become so 

few in number that little reference to Mr. Richard 

C. Craven, Western Regional Director of The 

American Humane Association, has been made 

in recent issues of Our Fourroorrp FRIENDS. 
This fact speaks volumes in itself. 

We frequently discuss him and his accomplish- 
ments and want him to know he has not been 
forgotten. 

Sem ge wk 


Welcome to Boston 


A hearty welcome is extended to Eric H. Han- 
sen, Secretary and former General Manager of 
The American Humane Association, as he assumes 
his responsibility as Executive Vice-President of 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. 

Mr. Hansen began his career with the American 
S. P. C. A. in New York City, leaving that organ- 
ization to direct the affairs of the Humane Society 
of Missouri during six extremely difficult years. 
His accomplishments in the middle west stamped 
him as the logical successor to the late Nathaniel 
J. Walker, and for four years he continued to 
demonstrate outstanding managerial ability in 
directing the affairs of The American Humane 
Association. 

A brilliant career is predicted for Mr. Hansen 
with the Massachusetts 8. P. C. A. 

* * * 
Walter J. Dethloff 

Walter J. Dethloff, former Managing Director 
of the Milwaukee Humane Society, has been 
selected as the new General Manager of The Amer- 
ican Humane Association, succeeding Eric H. 
Hansen. The American Humane Association is 


to be congratulated upon securing the services 
of Mr. Dethloff, who is well fortified by means of 
broad practical experience for this position of 
responsibility in the animal welfare field. 

* * * 


John C. Macfarlane 


Since Richard C. Craven was transferred to 
Hollywood, The American Humane Association 
has been without a capable Field Secretary. Calls 
for assistance from struggling societies have been 
in vain. 

Finally, John C. Macfarlane, Manager of the 
Richmond Shelter Branch of the American 
S. P. C. A., was released for temporary field 
service and his accomplishments led to his selection 
as permanent Field Secretary. 

All who attended the last Annual Meeting of 
the New England Federation of Humane Societies 
will recall the pleasing and efficient report Mr. 
Macfarlane made at that time. His friends and 
co-workers unite in welcoming him as he assumes 
his new responsibilities. 

* * * 


A New Organization 


A cordial welcome is extended to the newly 
organized branches of the Vermont Humane 
Society at Springfield and Bellows Falls, Vermont. 
President Dr. Grace Burnett has long been inter- 
ested in all phases of animal welfare activities and 
she, ably supported by John C. Macfarlane, Field 
Secretary of The American Humane Association, 
deserves much credit for the ultimate realization 
of her dream. Vermont, the home of extensive 
dairy interests, constitutes a wide field of opera- 
tions for the new organization. 

* * * 
Hungry Birds 

There is such a narrow margin between a sufhi- 
cient quantity of food to supply fully the needs 
of wild birds and a state of starvation that the 
necessity for providing seed and gravel during this, 
the most precarious season of the year, is again 
emphasized. When natural food sources are not 
ice-bound or covered with snow, the emergency 
is not so great, but a small quantity of food, in- 
cluding suet and table scraps, should be available 
all during the winter months. The need for 
water and gravel can become most acute. The 
latter, as necessary for grinding the food of birds 
as are teeth to other forms of animal life, is too 
frequently omitted from otherwise well-supplied 
feeding stations. 
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Our Annual Fair 


ba 


Pine Ridge Table 


The Fair this year yielded a net profit. of 
$5,353.23, as compared with $5,136.11 in 1940. 
The committee in charge, of which Mrs. Frederick 
O. Houghton is Chairman, desires to express deep 
appreciation to all who contributed toward its 
success either through personal services, cash 
contributions, purchases or in any other manner. 


* * * 


How Much Does It Cost to Keep a Horse? 


Shortly after tire rationing plans were an- 
nounced, an oil dealer in a neighboring community 
made a statement for publication which could 
mislead many business men who are facing a 
serious transportation handicap. In preparation 
for the use of horse-drawn vehicles he was selling 
his trucks and announced a saving of three hundred 
and fifty dollars, of which amount insurance was 
the principal item. Of that he may be certain. 
However, his estimate of the cost of keeping a 
horse was three dollars and fifty cents a week and 
that statement is gravely questioned. 

Without including labor, veterinary care, in- 
surance, blankets, curry combs, brushes, hay forks, 


shovels and numerous other items, inexpensive 
in themselves but necessary for good stable man- 
agement, the actual expense, not considering 
overhead, depreciation, and replacement cost, 
would be more like the following for a fourteen 
hundred pound work horse per week: 


Bio DUSOALS.G ten eee ~ . $2.00 
175 lbs. hay. Pires 2 a ng ee 2.60 
Salt and shorts... . OE eae 30 
LEEW DCOCING ear Gs, atin pees ary 1.00 
Stable Rent... . ea eh Ryn iat 1.50 

Shoeing (Based on one shoeing per 
MOULIR GY B45 (ic ea entradas etree is ake 
$8 . 52 


Of course, farm horses and individuals of a large 
number kept in one stable can be maintained for 
considerably less, but the above is a fair estimate 
under present prices for keeping horses where 
storage facilities will not permit purchasing com- 
modities in large quantities. 

According to figures recently furnished by 
Lester T. Tompkins, Director of the Division of 
Dairying and Animal Husbandry for the State 
Department of Agriculture in Massachusetts, there 
are but twenty-five thousand horses of record at 
the present time in the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. If an appreciable number of the 960,000 
passenger cars and trucks now listed in Massachu- 
setts are to be replaced by horses it is difficult 
to see where they are to come from. 

Against 33,000,000 motor vehicles in the whole 
country there are less than 10,300,000 farm horses, 
not enough for a team for each of the 6,100,000 
farms in the United States, and according to 
reports there is a distinct labor shortage, due to the 
draft, in the principal horse-producing centers of 
the country. Beyond question, the present emer- 
gency will result in an increase of horse-drawn 
vehicles, but a revolutionary change cannot take 


place overnight. 


Christmas for Horses and Stable Cats 


To the credit of League agents, let it be said 
that stable cats as well as horses were remembered 
with specially prepared dinners on Christmas. 
The idea originated with them. <A _ tempting 
mixture of fish and meat was prepared and the 
paper dishes upon which it was served were licked 
clean. 

Four hundred and eighty-six generous feedings 
of crushed oats, corn meal, bran, cracked corn, 

(Continued on page 7) 
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THE WORK OF THE YEAR WITH SMALL ANIMALS 


John A. Finlayson — Superintendent 


HROUGH the doors of the League, never 

closed, flow an endless stream of dogs, cats, 

birds and other pets as well as wild creatures 
of various species every hour of the day and night 
from the beginning to the end of each year. 

There is no slack season; no period of idleness 
for any member of the staff. One hundred and 
four thousand two hundred and fourteen animals, 
73,198 of them cared for by this department 
alone constitute an impressive labor program. 
While horse and cattle cases are handled by the 
Inspection De- 
Dato ures ls 
agents em- 
ployed in the 
small-animal 
division are 
constantly on 
the alert to re- 
port cases in- 
volving any 
animal, large 
Ova a eles 
Fifty-five 
thousand nine 
hundred and 
sixty-nine cats, 
15,793. dogs, 
863 birds, and 
573 miscella- 
neous animals 
were handled 
by the small- 
animal divi- 
sion alone for 
the year just 
ended. The miscellaneous group includes rabbits, 
squirrels, skunks, guinea pigs, raccoons, monkeys, 
goats, pigs, sheep, turtles, alligators, poultry and 
birds of many descriptions. 

Calls involving an animal in serious distress 
from any corner of the Commonwealth which is 
not within the jurisdiction of other animal welfare 
organizations are answered as promptly as possi- 
ble. Seven fully equipped ambulances operating 
from headquarters are in continuous service daily, 
covering a territory roughly estimated as being 
within a_ thirty-to-forty-mile radius of Boston. 


Rex, a newcomer to the city became lost. 
search ended when William, Betty Jane, Russell and Matthew 
Albert of 13 Bond St. found him at the Albany St. Shelter 


As many as may be required are available for 
emergencies during the night and on Sundays and 
holidays. Additional ambulances and pickup cars 
operate from Lynn, Dedham, West Harwich and 
Eastham. In addition, the League maintains six 
receiving stations for stray, unwanted, sick and 
injured animals. 

The new small-animal shelter at 366 Albany 
Street, Boston, operating since February, 1941, 
has simplified the task of properly segregating, 
feeding, exercising and handling thousands of dogs 
and cats. All 
dogs are held 
here for a pe- 


riod of six 
days. At the 
end of that 


time those not 
reclaimed by 
owners which 
are in good 
physical con- 
dition, and are 
in other ways 
desirable as 
pets, are 
bathed and 
taken to head- 
quarters await- 
ing new own- 
ers. * "These 
beauty  treat- 
ments have re- 
sulted in the 
satisfactory 
placement of 
341 more dogs than in any previous year. 

The improved facilities make it possible to hold 
desirable cats for a longer period than heretofore. 
Five hundred and thirty-five were placed in 1941 
as compared with two hundred and forty in 1940. 

At the Annual Meeting on February 3rd, agents 
James Connaughton, Walter Brown, James Keenan 
and Paul Hegan recited experiences which indi- 
vated the time-consuming nature of many of the 
calls which come to the League. They dealt with 
the rescue of three raccoons, one from the base- 
ment of an apartment house and two from a 


A heartbreaking 
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Doberman Pinscher which had decided they were 
his legitimate prey. Other stories concerned dogs 
and cats: a dog which faced death from a deadly 
subway third rail; a cat which for some unknown 
reason had taken refuge in a subway air shaft; 
a dog which had become in a measure humorously 
involved with a Christmas tree; and still another 
dog in the Upham’s Corner district which finally 
took refuge in an automobile, much to the surprise 
of the owner. 

The rescue of dogs, cats and other animals from 
trees, poles, roofs, sewers, between walls and under 
floors, and many from bodies of water, in winter 
as well as summer, are so numerous as to be 
considered routine calls. 

While League agents are cautioned to observe 
all possible safety regulations and not to take 
unwarranted risks, their work involves consider- 
able danger. It should be said to their credit that 
the instances are rare indeed when they are unable 
to rescue an animal without resorting to shooting 
or some other violent means for ending distress. 
The feeding of wild birds, including the pigeons on 
Boston Common and the ducks which take up 
their winter residence on inland waters, continues 
regularly during the months when natural food 
supplies are ice-bound or otherwise inaccessible. 

Cases of pets abandoned by returning vaca- 
tionists are fewer in number than in former years, 
but many extensive searches are made each 
autumn for the purpose of assuring that none are 
left to starve or prey upon wild life. 


Christmas for Horses and Stable Cats 
(Continued from page 5) 


apples and carrots were distributed in Lynn, 
Revere, East Boston, Chelsea, Roxbury, South 
Boston, Cambridge, Somerville, Charlestown and 
Boston. 

Warm blankets were furnished in needy cases. 
Each stable visited was carefully inspected; miss- 
ing window panes were replaced; open cracks 
were covered over and other necessary repairs 
were made. 

Two emaciated old horses were discovered and 
mercifully put to sleep. Those in the market dis- 
tricts were fed on Christmas eve and their drivers 
were remembered with hot coffee and doughnuts. 

The League is grateful to all who through their 
contributions made it possible to continue the 
practice originated by Mrs. Huntington Smith in 
1913 of remembering work horses each Christmas. 
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OUR ANNUAL MEETING 


The Annual Meeting of the Animal Rescue 
League was held at headquarters, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston, February 3, 1942. It was reported that 
104,214 animals had been cared for during the 
year, divided according to species as follows: 


DOR Setreeete ep ech cei rrerts ct ae oped ralen ese ices 29 943 
Cats Verses ra ree ee eee oe ee ea 70,260 
IH. OF SES Meee a ate aos. ee, eee ee: 442 
Cattle ee er ess te rnewh oe ae pire yn 900 
Sheepiand.s Wile -eteme ee ere een 8 
[Paypilin Ghatel BsiWe., , <5 bos ocnasecdacauaue 1,127 
Miscellancousspmemce ne sacek wee eine oe 1,534 


Stephen O’ Sullivan 


In the free animal clinic 17,427 were ministered 
to by Dr. Herbert M. Tabbut, Dr. George W. 
Mather and Dr. Paul Granholm. 

Miss B. Maude Phillips, Director of the Humane 
Education Department, reported that 249 marion- 
ette shows were given in local schools during the 
year, through this medium instructing 62,934 
children in matters relating to the right treatment 
of animals. Interesting reports covering the va- 
rious departments were given by Miss Mary E. 

(Continued on page 24) 


INSPECTION DEPARTMENT 


Archibald MacDonald, Chief Inspector 


N HONEST test of the efficiency of any 
organization is not only the ability and 
willingness to meet the ordinary demands 
of each new day, but a ready adaptability to 
changed or abnormal conditions as well—the in- 
clusion of unusual tasks without disruption of 
regular service. 

The Animal Rescue League of Boston is meeting 
such an issue at present. The public understands 
its peace-time work with animals of all types, but 
its contribution to public health and safety and 
the economic phases of its activities are too rarely 
considered. 

The League employs a highly trained force of 
fifty persons. Three full-time veterinarians and 
a skilled anesthetist comprise the staff of the clinic 
which is operated for the sole benefit of animals 
whose owners are unable to pay for veterinary 
service. An average of about 17,000 patients are 
treated by the League annually for ailments rang- 
ing from common colds to major operations. 
Clinic equipment includes an X-ray, fluoroscope, 
electric scalpel and all other appliances found in 
high-grade animal hospitals. 


Force of Eight Experts 


A force of eight agents, expert in handling ani- 
mals and skilled in first aid, operates daily within 
a thirty-to-forty-mile radius of Boston. Service 
is extended to other areas throughout the Com- 
monwealth not included within the jurisdictional 
limits of other animal welfare organizations. No 
particular slogan has been officially adopted, but 
one could well be, ‘No creature is too small, too 
unimportant or too remotely located to be denied 
fullest consideration by the League.”’ 

In addition to the regular small-animal collec- 
tion service innumerable calls are made for the 
rescue of cats, dogs and other animals from trees, 
poles, roofs, sewers and subways, from under 
wharves and other unusual places. Many rescues 
from bodies of water, ice-covered ponds and other 
perilous places are made with regularity. Traps, 
poles, ropes, slings and other equipment are taken 


many miles in rendering complete service to 
animals. The situations enumerated above are so 
common in League activities that its agents have 
grown to consider few calls out of the ordinary. 

The inspection crew of three deals specifically 
with large animals. Receiving stations and 
branches in Cambridge, Chelsea, Roxbury, North 
Bennet Street, Dedham, Lynn, West Harwich and 
Zastham employ eleven men and women. ‘The 
Humane Education Department which gives in- 
struction on the proper care and treatment of 
animals to public school children over a wide terri- 
tory employs three full-time teachers and a general 
supervisor. The balance of the staff consists of 
the office force and the directing heads of each 
department. Twenty-four-hour service is main- 
tained to care for emergencies. This is a broad 
term in that calls for stray animals which cannot 
be readily cared for overnight are considered 
emergencies, as well as calls involving the sick or 
injured. 


At the Stockyards 


In addition to the specific services already indi- 
‘rated, League agents are on duty at the stockyards 
each market day long before sunrise for the purpose 
of examining each incoming car and truckload of 
food animals. Every crippled creature is carefully 
examined, each case being treated according to the 
nature and extent of the ailment. 

Agents patrol the city streets and roads leading 
into the city seeking lame and unfit horses in 
harness. Horses in service are more numerous 
than is generally supposed, as attested by the fact 
that cases covering horses needing particular care 
or attention involve more than five hundred 
annually. Street and highway patrol include the 
inspection of truckloads of live stock, particular 
attention being given to abuses, such as over- 
crowding, lack of partitions, protection from ex- 
treme weather conditions, poor bedding, weak, 
sick or injured animals, improper load chutes and 
careless driving, which result in bruises and other 
injuries. 
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Special attention is given to immature calves 
shipped before they have gained sufficient strength 
to enable them to endure severe hardship. Abat- 
toirs throughout the state are visited regularly 
to guard against rough treatment prior to and 
during the process of slaughter. 


Market Inspections 


Another important branch of the work is local 
market inspections. The rough handling of poul- 
try, locking of wings to facilitate weighing, pulling 
out of crates by one leg or a wing or by the head 
are some of the abuses that are guarded against. 
Incoming poultry shipments both by rail and 
truck are checked carefully and any ill treatment 
corrected. 

The rodeos which visit New England three or 
four times a year are extremely rough affairs. 
They are carefully supervised to guard against 
excessive cruelty. Animal acts in the theaters 
and wild animal performances in circuses are 
watched closely. Competent agents are on duty 
at all horse and dog races within a wide area. 

Pet shops are visited regularly to prevent the 
sale of unfit animals and also in the interest of i1n- 
suring good sanitary care. Horse, dog, and cat 
shows are supervised to guard against bad treat- 
ment. The inspection of riding schools, sales 
stables and those stables offering horses for hire 
is part of the ordinary routine. 


Complaints Investigated 


Every complaint made to the League is carefully 
investigated by a qualified agent. The public 
is requested to make known any incident in- 
volving an abused animal of any description. 
Seven of the League agents are officially connected 
with the State Police and are authorized to make 
arrests and to prosecute in the courts acts which 
constitute cruelty to animals. The policy of the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston is to try to 
correct abuses in other ways, but when peaceful 
means fail or a violation is of the type which 
demands it, the law is resorted to. 

Wild ducks which take up residence in inland 
waters during the winter months are fed regularly 
and general attention is given to other wild life 
problems. 

The League also maintains a small-animal 
cemetery in Dedham and provides summer pasture 
and rest for horses belonging to owners who cannot 
otherwise provide for them. 


The new tasks which challenge the League have 
to do with the war. Immediately following the 
attack on Pearl Harbor, telephone inquiries indi- 
cated the necessity for definite advice to safeguard 
the welfare of animals as well as humans. Due to 
active participation in the preliminary program 
of the American Red Star Animal Relief, the Red 
Cross for Animals, it was a relatively simple mat- 
ter to formulate a set of rules to fit war emer- 
gencies. Thousands of leaflets dealing with situa- 
tions involving both large and small animals have 
already been distributed and are available for 
all who send for them. 


First Aid Courses 


First Aid courses for animals are under way at 
headquarters, 51 Carver Street, Boston. Red 
Star agents and owners of animals are being 
trained in the care of an animal which becomes hys- 
terical and in the treatment and proper remedies 
for burns and wounds. Skill in bandaging and 
in stopping hemorrhages and rendering first aid 
where fractures and other serious injuries are 
involved can be acquired only by practice under 
expert supervision, which the League is giving. 

The rationing of automobile and truck tires 
and the embargo on new machines and repair 
parts will, in all probability, result in an increase 
of many horse-drawn vehicles. This may bring 
about a return to the status of former years in 
cases involving both driving and draft animals. 
With a dearth of capable drivers, caretakers, and 
blacksmiths the problem will be more complicated 
as it is an established fact that lack of training, 
and the failure to recognize early symptoms of 
distress, contribute more than anything else to 
mistreatment of horses. The League has started 
more intensive training in large animal care for 
those agents who have dealt principally with 
small animals and is preparing to extend instruc- 
tion to all who may suddenly find themselves 
transferred from the use of motor- to horse-drawn 
vehicles. 

Although many additional problems are an- 
ticipated, the League will be prepared to meet all 
new emergencies without any curtailment of the 
peace-time services. 

* x * 

In a general way the above indicates the scope 
of League activities rather than the specific tasks 
of the large-animal division. However, each day’s 
routine automatically places an agent of either 
the small or large animal department in a more 
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or less strategic position over an area of approxi- 
mately eight or nine hundred square miles, and 
departmental lines are totally disregarded when a 
suffering animal, whether a bird or horse or any- 
thing between (according to size), needs relief. 

The stockyards, abattoirs, retail markets, pet 
shops, circuses, rodeos, horse and dog races, horse 
auctions, riding schools, renting stables, horse and 
dog shows, trained animal acts, street and high- 
way patrol and everything incidental to the in- 
vestigation of specific reports of mistreatment of 
animals represent the details for which the in- 
vestigation department is responsible. 

In justice to the League it must be emphasized that 
every animal included in the statistical report on 
page 29 was rendered individual service. 

In seeking out the 440 horses and mules, 900 
cattle, and 7 sheep and swine, which required 
special treatment, a total of 299,038 animals was 
carefully examined. If the same conservative 
policy in compiling reports for publication were 
observed by all animal welfare organizations, there 
would be no need for stressing this point. 

Immature calves continue to constitute the 
majority of animal casualties. A letter has been 
sent to the Division of Animal Husbandry, United 
States Department of Agriculture and to The 
American Humane Association, suggesting that 
wartime food conservation might well prompt 
strict regulations requiring that calves be held 
until they had attained a minimum weight of two 
hundred pounds before being slaughtered or 
shipped for slaughter. A law of this sort would 
guarantee sufficient bone and muscular strength 
to enable calves to withstand the rigors of the 
long journeys from farm to market. Such a 
regulation, though enacted for a temporary period 
solely as a wartime measure, would, by demon- 
strating greater profit possibilities, undoubtedly 
prompt the voluntary practice after the war of 
holding calves for longer periods before shipping. 

* 


* 


Despite the fact that work among animals does 
not follow a well-defined pattern in all details, 
there is comparatively little out of the ordinary to 
report in regard to the year’s activities. 

Extreme summer and autumn drought condi- 
tions induced the premature slaughter of much 
live stock, and the resulting scarcity and high 
prices of grain and hay necessitated closer inspec- 
tions on the part of League agents to guard against 
under-feeding. 

A development in horse racing circles, the organ- 
ization of “The Horsemen’s Benevolent & Protec- 
tive Association,” is worthy of mention and is being 
hopefully watched. The Association proposes to 
purchase, from a certain percentage of the win- 
nings, disabled thoroughbreds and those horses 
which have reached the point where retirement 
from active racing is advisable because of age or 
general condition. Many will be put to death, 
the best safeguard against a miserable existence 
following their racing careers; others will be retired 
for breeding purposes. A minimum of one hun- 
dred dollars is to be paid for each animal. This 
should in a large measure prevent the traffic 
which has resulted in weary years being spent be- 
tween the shafts of pedlars’ wagons by horses which 
lack the strength and stamina for such service. 

A plan such as this, also regulation which would 
prohibit the racing of thoroughbreds until they 
reach sufficient maturity to enable them to with- 
stand the strain and effort entailed, has been 
advocated by the League for many years. 

The humane movement is seventy-six years old. 
While progress has been slow in many respects, 
each new development carries with it the hope, 
yes, the belief, that consideration for animal life 
and welfare is on the up-grade and that in the 
not-too-distant future greed, passion, thoughtless- 
ness, and ignorance, which lead to suffering, will 
give way to mercy, solicitude and an understand- 
ing of animal needs and rights. 

* 


Honor Roll 


The names of all who have been in the employ of the League for ten years or more, and their 


length of service, are inscribed in this Honor Roll: 
ARCHIBALD MacDOoNaLp. . 
B. Mauve PuHi.ures. 
EvLeanor E. Heuston. 
JoHN A. FINLAYSON.. . 
Mary E. BovuteE.te. . 
Harry Ronre.......... 
Katuryn D. AusTIN..... 
JoHN BELLA..... 
ALBERT Morris 
FRANK WALLER 


29 years next June 

28 years next April 

22 years next May 

22 years next October 
20 years next November 
19 years next June 

19 years next August 

19 years next October 
18 years next October 
17 years next March 


16 years next May 

16 years next November 
15 years next November 
14 years next September 


Harry McGrecor 
FREDERICK BARRET............- 


JOSEPH CONNAUGHTON.......... 13 years 
Marion D. CaspoLb............ 11 years 
WALTER NICKERSON...........° 11 years 
HuGH BRENNAN? wine ese ieee oe: 11 years next June 


{KATHERINE WHITCOMB 
Ropert BYSPLLAR Sse cee ae oo ed 


11 years next August 
11 years next July 
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HUMANE EDUCATION 


B. Maude Phillips, Director 


ISUAL testimony is offered as proof of the 
interest displayed by marionette audiences 
in the stories of Peter Rabbit, 
Hansel and Gretel, and Tanya, 


the mediums adopted 
by the Animal Rescue 
League for teaching 
school children that ani- 
mals not only require but 
are entitled to care and 
kindly consideration. 
These photographs were 
all taken by Mr. George 
Dixon, Spot Shot pho- 
tographer of the Boston 
Traveler, during one 
showing of Tanya at 
the Hyde School, New- 
ton Highlands, Massa- 
chusetts. As stated in 
the Traveler article on 
December 2nd, “‘amaze- 
ment, amusement, sus- 
pense, near terror, anx- 


iety and a dozen other related 
emotions were plainly written 


on the faces of members of the youthful audi- 
ence, who paid almost no attention to the flash- 
ing photo bulbs, so engrossed 


they in the _ perform- 

ance.’ The seeming 
near collapse of one 
youngster occurred when 
the bear made its ap- 
pearance in the story 
and he learned that 
Tanya had removed a 
thorn from his paw. 
Dogs, deer and rabbits 
were tame and rather 
commonplace, but an 
honest-to-goodness bear 
—that was just too 
startling! 

In order that readers 
may more fully appre- 
ciate the reactions of 
the children a brief out- 
line of the story is given. 
However, so much de- 


pends upon the dialogue, the 
properties, the action of the 
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puppets and the in- 
flection of the voices 
of the manipulators, 
that even a vivid de- 
scription would be dis- 
appointing and _ insip- 
id as compared with 
the stage presenta- 
tion. 

The play, including 
intermissions and spe- 
cial music is designed 
to run about fifty min- 
utes which fits in 
nicely with school re- 


quirements. 


TANYA 


(A Russian Christmas Play) 
Characters: Andrewshek, A little peasant boy 
Tanya, A little girl 

Niki, A dog 

Babushka, A poor, old lady 
Mamushka, Tanya’s mother 
Bear, Doe, Fawn, Bunny 


AG TT 
(SCENE IN THE ForREST) 

Tanya, a quaint and rather strange little char- 
acter, is a friend of the animals in the village in 
which she lives and of the wild things which in- 
habit the forest through which she loves to roam. 
On one of her little journeys she encountered An- 
drewshek, a peasant boy, playing with a dog, Niki, 
which he had rescued from abuse at the hands of 
thoughtless children. In answer to Tanya’s ques- 
tion as to whether he intended to keep him, 
Andrewshek replied, ““No, I dare not take him 
home. Weare very poor. Often we do not have 
bread enough for ourselves. Poor little fellow, 
he would be almost as badly off with me as if I 
had left him with the boys.” 

Andrewshek explained further that he lived 
with his grandmother in a small hut near Tamis, 
the bootmaker. This proved of great interest 
to Tanya because Tamis had been commissioned 
to make a pair of red boots for her Christmas pres- 
ent, but when she learned that Andrewshek had 
never owned a pair of boots—that he had always 
wrapped his feet in cloth as protection from sharp 
stones, she felt very sad, and suggested, ‘‘ Perhaps 
St. Nicholas will bring you some boots for Christ- 


mas.” Andrewshek felt there was little chance 
for such good fortune, but on parting with Tanya, 
after exchanging wishes for a Merry Christmas, 
his heart was light because she had decided to try 
to persuade Mamushka, her mother, to permit 
her to keep Niki. 

As Tanya trudged on she confided in her new- 
found pet, “Oh, Niki, it made me very sad to 
wish Andrewshek a Merry Christmas, but I have 
an idea and it must be a secret—a secret about 
Andrewshek and St. Nicholas and a pair of red 
boots. Oh, Niki, if only Mamushka will help us! 
Niki, I come to the woods every day. I bring 
crumbs for the little birds. They have to be taken 
care of, too. You will meet all my friends and 
you will like them.” 

Niki, dog-like, had trotted ahead. With nose 
down and tail wagging he displayed great interest 
in something on the ground. His inattention 
prompted Tanya to scold, “Niki, you aren’t pay- 
ing one bit of attention to me.” Then she added 
as she sensed that something was amiss, “Have 
you found something? I’m coming.” ‘Then, 
as she advanced a little further, ““Oh, a poor little 
bunny and he is caught in one of those cruel steel 
traps. I wonder if I can get him out.”” Down on 
her knees dropped Tanya. Very gently she sep- 
arated the jaws of the trap, then she spoke quietly 
to the little victim: “There, there, little bunny, 
now you can hop out. Oh, if Mamushka were 
only here! She would know what to do.” 

The bushes parted and a doe with a baby by 
her side surveyed the scene. 

“Oh, Bambi,” cried Tanya, “I am so glad you 
have come. This poor little bunny has hurt his 
leg and I don’t know what to do for him.” 
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Bambi looked very thoughtful and whispered to 
Tanya whose face brightened as she replied, “Oh, 
yes, I remember. Mamushka has often told me 
that animals many times take care of their own 
wounds better than we can.” Then to the rabbit, 
“Hop off to your mother’s warm nest. She has 
plucked the fur from her own soft breast to make 
it snug and warm for you. She will take care of 
you.” 

With childlike gratitude shining from her eyes 
she turned to her friend of the forest. 

“Bambi,” she said, “I am so glad you reminded 
me and that you brought your nice little baby with 
you. Iam sorry I have no buns, but tomorrow ts 
St. Nicholas day and if you will come again tomor- 
row and bring your baby . . .” 

Bambi and her baby suddenly wheeled and 
scampered off, leaving Tanya greatly bewildered, 
the sentence unfinished. 

“Why, what frightened Bambi,” she exclaimed, 
she isn’t usually timid. Niki, did you scare her? 
You didn’t mean to. Of course you didn’t. It is 
just that she doesn’t know you. I am sure you 
will soon be friends.” 

Niki paid little attention to Tanya but showed 
great excitement, barking wildly. The reason was 
soon apparent. A large, brown bear padded silently 
up the path. Tanya saw nothing unusual in this 
situation and sought to calm Niki. 

“It is only Brownie,” she said. “Do not be 
afraid of him. He is my friend and would like to 
be friends with you, too.” 

Turning to the bear she continued, “ Brownie, 
I am so glad to see you. How is your paw since 
I took the thorn out of it?” 


ae 


Brownie solemnly held up the paw for inspec- 
tion. “Oh, it has completely healed,’ said 
Tanya, “I am so glad. I did not bring any buns 
today, Brownie, but tomorrow is St. Nicholas day 
and if you will come tomorrow I will have some 
for you. Would you like a sugar bun?” 

Brownie, a little short on conversation, answered 
in the only way he knew how. He solemnly 
danced beneath the trees. Niki hardly knew 
what to make of this and hesitated about respond- 
ing when Tanya called to him, “Come here, Niki. 
I want you to meet my good friend. Brownie, 
make friends with Niki.” 

With a little reluctance on both sides Niki and 
the bear sniffed at each other and the dog put his 
nose close to Brownie’s ear, causing Tanya to 
inquire, “Niki, you aren’t telling Brownie our 
secret are you? No? That’s a good dog.” 
Turning to the bear again, “‘Isn’t he nice, Brownie? 
I knew you would be good friends. He will be 
with me every day and we can have grand times 
together. Don’t forget to come tomorrow. A 
Merry Christmas to you.” 

A deep but friendly growl was the answer. 

As Tanya trotted off, her new pet by her side, 
she said, “Oh, Niki, isn’t he the very nicest bear 
you have ever known? I knew you would like 
him. You will be such good friends,” and then 
in a whisper, as if to herself, ““I do hope Mamushka 
will let me keep you.” 

Most of this was lost on Niki who again showed 
signs of excitement, the cause of which was made 
plain to Tanya when a poor old lady came into view. 

“Hush,” she said, “it is poor old Babushka. 
Quiet, Niki, or you will frighten her. See, she has 
been gathering wood. What a long distance she 
has come.” 
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Tenderness and compassion shone in Tanya’s 
eyes as she greeted one who knew little of com- 
fort or good cheer. 

“Good day, Babushka.” 

“Oh, it is little Tanya. Bless you, my child, I 
am so glad to see you. I have been gathering a 
few sticks of wood to make a Christmas fire, 
and I lost my way. My old eyes are not as good 
as they used to be. I will sit here and rest.” 

‘You must be tired, Babushka.” 

Babushka sighed wearily, “Perhaps after a bit 
you would take me home, Tanya.”’ 

“But, Babushka, why not come home with 
me?”’ 

“Home with you, Tanya? Oh, it would be much 
too far.” 

“But it is not far, Babushka, it is just a short 
distance yonder.” 

“Then I have gone far out of my way, Tanya.” 

**Mamushka would like to see you.” 

“Oh, Mamushka is always so good and kind 
and I should like very much to see her. What is 
this, Tanya? A little dog, is he yours?” 

“T hope he will be mine, that Mamushka will 
let me keep him.” 

“Of course she will,’ said Babushka, “you take 
the little fellow home. Always she is kind to the 
animals, and I am sure she will let you keep him. 
Take him home, child.” 

“Oh, do you think she will? Do you hear that, 
Niki? I do hope so. Perhaps, Babushka, if 
you have rested enough we might start. We 
shall walk very slowly.” 

“Perhaps it is just as well if I do not sit too long 
on this cold log. You will have to go very slowly, 
Tanya, my poor legs are not so good.”’ 


“We shall go slowly, Babushka, I have to lead 
the way as Niki does not know where we live. 
Come, Niki.” 

“Go along, dog,” said Babushka. 
under my feet. Go slowly, Tanya.” 

“Yes, Babushka, perhaps Mamushka will have 
some nice hot soup when we get home.” 

“Oh, Tanya, that would be nice. No one makes 
that black bean soup as good as Mamushka.” 


ACT If 
(INTERIOR OF CoTrTAGE) 

Mamushka is standing at the table looking at 
the bread basket soliloquizing: ““I wonder what 
is keeping Tanya so long? She must have found 
some new animal to make friends with today. 
Strange little thing, she says they talk to her. I 
almost believe they do. I do hope she comes soon 
so that I can go to the village with my bread. 
Let me see, there are three loaves for the rich 
woman on the hill. If she pays me tonight per- 
haps I can get some sugar buns for Tanya’s Christ- 
mas. And—Oh, yes, one fat loaf for the poor man, 
but I shan’t charge him for that for no one is so 
poor at Christmas time that he cannot share what 
he has with those who have less. Why, that 
sounds like Tanya now and she has brought some- 
one with her. I wonder who it is. Why, I think, 
—yes, it is the poor old Babushka. ‘Greetings, 
Babushka, I am so glad to see you. What brings 
you so far? Do come in’.” 

“It is good to see you, too, Mamushka. I 
wandered in the woods and lost my way, and if it 
had not been for little Tanya I should be there still. 
She is such an angel, Mamushka.”’ 

“She is a good child, but, Babushka, you must 


“Don’t stay 
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be cold. Warm yourself by the fire. J am sure it 
is a long story and you can tell me later.” 

“You are good, Mamushka, I shall. What 
is that I smell? Black bean soup? Oh, Ma- 
mushka, no one can make that soup quite like you. 
Oh, the fire feels good to my old bones. I will sit 
right here and count my blessings of health and 
warmth.” 

“T am glad that Tanya brought you home with 
her,’ said Mamushka, a warm welcome shining 
in her eyes. “Now we shall have a Christmas 
guest and our straw shall spread for three beds 
tonight instead of two. But, what keeps Tanya 
out there so long in the cold?” 

Mamushka called Tanya and she replied as 
she entered the door, Niki at her heels, “Um 
coming, Mamushka, and I have another surprise 
for you.” 

Mamushka slowly shook her head, a look of 
doubt upon her face because she sensed the deci- 
sion she would be called upon to make. 

“A dog, Tanya? What a lovely dog! 
did you get him?” 

“Tsn’t he nice, Mamushka?”’ 

“Yes, Tanya, but where did you get him?” 

“Well, I met a little boy named Andrewshek in 
the woods and he took Niki from some boys who 
were throwing stones at him.”’ 

“Throwing stones at a dog? Oh, that was 
cruel! But, Tanya, why did he not keep him?” 

‘He couldn’t, Mamushka, he was much too 
poor.” 

“But, Tanya, we, too, are poor, and if you have 
a dog you must feed him and care for him.”’ 

‘*Mamushka, I will gladly share my bread and 
milk with him.” 

“You already share your bread with the birds 
and animals in the forest. Sometimes I wonder 
there is enough for my little Tanya.” 

“But ... Andrewshek said that he might be 
my Christmas present.” 

“Christmas present? Why, Tanya, all year 
you have been asking St. Nicholas for red boots, 
and today I finished paying Tamis for them. 
See, here they are. Are they not nice?” 

“Oh, they are beautiful — such a pretty color! 
They are so nice, Mamushka. I do like them very 
much, but I already have stout boots and you 
know Andrewshek has no boots at all.”’ 

“No boots at all?” 

‘“No, Mamushka, may I give him my red 
boots?” 

There was a long pause. Mamushka, too, had a 
heart of gold, but, motherlike, she wanted her 


Where 


child to have comforts, and the means for pro- 
viding them were far from plentiful. 

“What is this you are saying?” she cried. 
“Give away your red boots, that you have longed 
for all year?” 

“But you remember, Mamushka, last year we 
were too poor to have any presents. Well, the 
very same thing will happen to Andrewshek this 
year if I do not give him my red boots.” 

“Well, Tanya,” she finally yielded, “it is true 
we do not suffer for taking care of the needs of 
others, and it is your Christmas. If you wish to 
keep the dog and give this little peasant boy the 
red boots you may do so.” 

“Oh, Mamushka. Thank you! Thank you! 
Niki do you hear that? Now you can be my 
Christmas present for last year and this year and 
all the Christmases to come,” and as Niki barked 
and jumped around, Tanya added, “I think he 
is trying to say ‘thank you’, too.” 

“He is a nice dog, Tanya, and I am glad you will 
have him. I shall not worry now when you go to 
the forest. See, Tanya, he smells the soup. You 
feed him and Babushka. I cannot stop to eat 
with you as I must get to the village tonight with 
my bread.” 

“To the village tonight?” 

“Yes, Tanya, the villagers want their bread 
before the holiday.” 

“Mamushka, may I go with you as far as the 
path to the church?” 

“To the church tonight, Tanya? Why you 
would scarcely get there before dark. Why not 
wait until tomorrow when the sun will be up?” 

“But, Mamushka, I must go tonight.” 

“You must go tonight? Why, Tanya?” 


“It is because of a dream I had.” 
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‘“A dream? What sort of a dream?” 

“Tt seemed as if a light shone from our Icon 
and a voice said, ‘Good child, go to the church on 
the morrow and arrive before sunset. You will 
hear the Christmas angels sing.’ So, you see, 
Mamushka, I must go tonight.” 

“But that was only a dream, child, and you 
would be disappointed.” 

“No, no,” Tanya cried, “do not say that, 
Mamushka, I would not be disappointed. Please 
let me go!” 

Solemnly Mamushka went about her humble 
tasks. She was deeply touched and finally, in a 
hushed voice, speaking as though to herself, she 
said, “The faith of a child, *tis a beautiful thing. 
Very well, Tanya, go put on your warm cloak, 
but, mind, I cannot go with you any farther than 
the path to the church, but do take Niki with you 
—he will be company.” 

“Oh, thank you, Mamushka, thank you! I 
shall go for my cloak.” 

As Tanya left the room, doubts and fears crept 
into the mother heart and Mamushka said, 
“Babushka, I do not like this. I wish Tanya 
was not going. I do not like to have her out 
tonight. The air feels like snow. Do you think 
I should let her go?” 

“*Mamushka,”’ was the reply, “had you the faith 
of the little Tanya you would have no fear. Why, 
all the animals in the forest are friends to little 
Tanya, and the good God who watches over all 
his creatures will let no harm befall her. I hear 
that only last week she took a thorn from the foot 
of the great bear. Have no fear, Mamushka, she 
will be safe.” 


ACT Il 


(In Front oF THE CHURCH) 


The scene opens with the church doors open. The 
lights shine brightly from within. The choir boys 
are standing in the doorway, while the organ plays 
“Oh, Come All Ye Faithful.’ When the music 
ceases the doors close and the church is darkened. 

xk * Ox 

Through the gloomy forest little Tanya hastened, 
the irresponsible Niki stopping and investigating 


every interesting by-path along the way. Her 
face was alight with childish expectancy. Why 


not? She remembered so vividly that wonderful 
dream. She recalled the light and the voice 
calling, ““Dear child, go to the church on the 
morrow. Arrive before sunset and you will hear 
the Christmas angels sing.”’ 


Her steps did not falter, but there was anxiety 
in her voice as she called to the noisy Niki, “Come, 
Niki, it is getting late. Stop barking, you will 
scare the little birds. Weare almost there. I can 
see the roof of the church.” 

A few steps farther brought her within full sight 
of her destination and, lo, everything was dark. 
With breaking heart she stood in front of the 
house of her Lord and silently weeping, her dream 
unfulfilled, she murmured as she dropped to the 
ground, “Oh, Niki, we are too late. I shall not 
hear the Christmas angels. I am so tired.” 

But suddenly a voice rang out, “Do not weep, 
my child. Stand up and you shall hear the Christ- 
mas angels.’’ Suddenly the church doors opened, 
the chimes pealed out, and the lights flooded little 
Tanya and her dog as these words were engraved 
upon her heart. “Look up, little Tanya, you 
shall indeed hear angel voices. Four times today 
you have seen the face of your Lord. First, when 
you gave a home to a hungry dog; second, when 
you rescued the little bunny from the cruel steel 
trap, and third, when you were kind to a helpless 
old woman. Yes, each time that you were un- 
selfish and thoughtful of others, especially when 
you gave your treasure—the red boots—to the 
poor little peasant boy, you have seen the face of 
your Lord. Lookup, Tanya, and be happy. For 
you the Christmas chimes will ring.”’ 

The play ends as the snow falls and the organ 
plays “Silent Night.””. Without any prompting, 
the children in the audience invariably join in 
singing that lovely Christmas carol and _ perfect 
quiet is observed as the curtain closes very slowly. 

* * * 

The following letters from pupils of the Winthrop 
School, Melrose, Massachusetts, seem to prove that 
the League marionettes teach the lesson in such 
fashion as to create a lasting impression. They 
were written by older children than those pictured 
and were not altered or corrected in any manner. 

* * * 
Dear Miss Phillips: 

Tanya was the first marionette show I have ever seen. 

It shows how a child was rewarded by being kind to 


animals. My little brother and I are kind to our two 
kittens. I think the whole class will be kind to their 
pets, too. 


Jupson MATHER 
* * aK 
When I was watching the last scene of your puppet 
show it was so beautiful I didn’t want it to ever end. 
The thing that made that scene stand out was the faith 
Tanya had in the Christmas angels. The light effect, 
singing, scenery and everything else was lovely, too. 
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I hope if we ever again have a puppet show it will be 
as lovely as that one, but I am quite sure I do not need 
to say that because it will be. 
SusAN STANTON 
* * * 

When I viewed that marvelous marionette play 
which your organization put on it reminded me of 
something. I remembered that I had been kind to 
dumb animals, but your play seemed to emphasize that 
I should still be kinder to animals. I have made a 
new resolution to help any animals that need help. 

The part that went deepest into my heart was when 
Tanya went to the church. My heart beat joyously as 
I realized that Tanya was 


operative interest of principals in having all stu- 
dents from nearby districts combine in one 
assembly. ‘The territory covered included Allston, 
Arlington, Atlantic, Boston, East Boston, South 
Boston, Brookline, Brighton, Belmont, Brockton, 
Canton, Charlestown, Cambridge, Chestnut Hill, 
Dedham, Dorchester, Everett, Framingham, Ja- 
maica Plain, Lexington, Malden, Medford, Med- 
field, Melrose, Needham, Newton, West Newton, 
Newtonville, Newton Highlands, North Reading, 
Norwood, Quincy, Revere, Reading, Roxbury, 
Roslindale, Somerville, Stoneham, Waban, West 

Roxbury, Waltham, 


not too late to see and hear 
the angels. I truly thank 
you for showing such a mag- 
nificent and beautiful little 
play. 

JOANNE FostER 


* * * 


We enjoyed your puppet 
show “Tanya” very much. 
I am sure it will help us to 
be more kind to animals as 
Andrewshek was to the lit- 
tle dog. The part I liked 
best was when the Christ- 
mas angels sang at the 
church and the snow was 
falling on Tanya and Niki. 
It also showed us that if 
you are kind to human be- 
ings and animals you will 
always be repaid and be 
happy. 

Jack AGAR 


* * * 


Tanya proved _ herself 
kind and generous by taking 
Niki, the dog, and by giving 
her most prized possession, 
the little red boots, to An- 


A Winter Night 


The wind ts blowing a gale outside, 
The snowdrifts are piling high; 
But we're snug and warm 
Jn the midst of the storm, 
Hp little black cat and J. 


Little we care for the howling wind, 
@r the snowflakes whirling bp, 

de play with a ball 

And forget it all, 
Hp little black cat and J. 


He runs and frolics the evening through 
Gntil sleepp-time draws nigh; 

Then we sit and dream 

In the firelight’s gleam, 
Hp little black cat and J. 


He goes to his cushion and J to mp bed, 
hen it’s time to put out the light. 
We'll sleep till the sun 
Saps: “A new dap’s bequn.”’ 
Hp little black cat, Good-night. 


Taunton, Massachusetts 


Winchester, Woburn, 
West Bridgewater and 
Winthrop. 

The League mario- 
nettes also visited the 
Natural History Muse- 
um, Peabody Home for 
Crippled Children, 4-H 
Club Convention at 
Springfield, | Massachu- 
setts, the Hale House 
and the Peabody Settle- 
ment House. 

The puppets were sig- 
nally honored by being in- 
vited to participate in the 
Herald-Traveler Book 
Fair at Boston Garden 
during the week of Octo- 
ber 20th. Many thou- 
sands, both children and 
adults, witnessed the 
performances. 

During July and Au- 
gust, as in former years, 
the work of the Humane 
Education Department 
was transferred to Amri- 


SA. Emma Burt 


drewshek, who had none at 
all. For her kindness Tanya was well rewarded 
heard the Christmas angels sing. 

Although they were merely puppets, the characters 
in the legend seemed real to me. You'll never know 
how inspiring your story was. I hope it does as much 
for everyone who sees it as it has for me. 

ANN Raya 


she 


* * * 


During the year just ended 249 plays were 
given in 300 schools with a combined audience of 
62,934 children. In many instances two and three 
schools were served in one day due to the co- 


ta Island. Publie school 
teachers and educational directors of animal wel- 
fare organizations were instructed in the art of 
puppet making and manipulation. The tempta- 
tion to enlarge upon this project is strong, but in 
the interest of brevity the simple announcement as 
part of the year’s activities will have to suffice. 
The animal story leaflets written by Mrs. 
Huntington Smith, founder of the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston, are still popular as attested by 
the fact that they, as well as leaflets on animal care, 
were sent in quantity lots on order to organiza- 
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tions in Alabama, Arizona, California, Canada, 
Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Ien- 
tucky, Kansas, Massachusetts, Mississippi, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Maine, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
York, New Jersey, North Carolina, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Puerto Rico, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin and Washington, D. C. 

Attention is called to the need for revision of 
many story leaflets to meet modern requirements. 
Stocks are at a precariously low ebb and unfor- 
tunately funds are not at present available for 
replenishment purposes. 

There is a_ steadily increasing demand _ for 
lectures on the activities of the League. The 
director of education has responded to many 
invitations from the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A. 
and professional and business groups as well as 
from churches and women’s clubs from over a 
wide area. Through this means the diversified 
work of the League is being made more fully 
understood and many new friends are acquired. 

Due to family responsibilities Mrs. C. Virginia 
Foeley, who has been connected with the Humane 
Education Department for over five years, was 
compelled to resign. She has been succeeded by 
Mrs. Miriam Smith, formerly a teacher at the 
Carroll School in Newton, Massachusetts. Mrs. 
Foeley made a notable contribution to the success 
of the League marionettes and the announcement 
of her retirement was received with great regret. 
A warm welcome is extended to Mrs. Smith. She 
has entered upon her new duties with enthusiasm 
and proficiency, and friends of the Department are 
cordially invited to meet her. 

The latest development of the League, an under- 
taking by the Humane Education Department, 
is the new Center to be opened in the building 
adjoining headquarters. The project is_ fully 
covered in a separate article in this issue and its 
influence will be far-reaching. Special attention 
is called to the service proposed for the benefit of 
Directors of Humane Education wherever located. 
They are invited to submit prospective programs 
and those already in operation for study and analy- 
sis. Competent advice and assistance by a group 
of teachers who fully appreciate the value of 
training in all matters pertaining to animals and 
conservation, including a knowledge of methods 
acceptable to pedagogic authorities, will go a long 
way in popularizing the whole idea of Humane 
Education. 


AMRITA 


ISLAND 


Many inquiries have been made as to whether 
the war will interfere with plans to continue 
summer training sessions at Amrita Island this 
year. Noone can definitely predict developments 
within the next few months, but unless the Atlantic 
Seacoast becomes far more unsafe than is now 
anticipated the period of the Conference dealing 
with children’s work will be from July 6th to the 
18th, and the animal sessions from July 20th to 
August Ist. Early reservations are suggested. 

Last year one hundred and seventy delegates 
representing children and animal groups from 
thirteen states attended. 

Make your reservation early. 


* * * 


NEW ENGLAND FEDERATION 


The joint annual meeting of the New England 
and Massachusetts Federations of Humane So- 
cieties was held in the rooms of the Massachusetts 
5. P. C. A., 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, on November 6, 1941. 

A short business meeting of both organizations 
preceded an address by Dr. Francis H. Rowley. 
Alfred W. Lombard, Assistant Director, Soil 
Survey, Reclamation & Fairs, Massachusetts De- 
partment of Agriculture, spoke on “Horse Pulling 
Contests,” and Carlton E. Buttrick, Director of 
Education of the Connecticut Humane Society, 
delivered an address on “The Adult in Humane 
Education.” 

Topics for the afternoon session included * Dis- 
temper in Dogs” by Dr. E. F. Schroeder, Chief 
Veterinarian of the Angell Memorial Hospital, and 
“Some Problems of Animal Surgery” by Dr. C. L. 
Blakely, also a member of the Angell Memorial 
Hospital staff. 

There were about one hundred delegates at- 
tending, representing many animal welfare organ- 
izations throughout the New England area. 
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THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
Miss Julia E. Dickson 


Professor of Elementary Education, The Teachers College of the City of Boston 


Educational Center is to afford an oppor- 

tunity for a gradually increasing number of 
children within a gradually expanding area of 
service to learn more about the need of care and 
protection of animals and all forms of life and to 
participate in such care to as great an extent as 
possible. 

The privileges of the Center will be extended 
first to the children of the immediate community 
through interested patrons and, it is hoped, 
through vital contacts with the parents. 

In the lecture room on the first floor the activi- 
ties will consist of marionette plays for children, 
parents and teachers; talks on the care of animals 
for all who are old enough to profit by them; and 
moving pictures related to animal life. Movable 
furniture will make it possible for children to 
dramatize stories of animal lore and to exhibit 
their handicraft and other activities from time to 
time. 

On the second floor the library with its classified 
reading materials will be a homey place where 
children of all ages may browse. Here, too, 
reading clubs of various types may meet to discuss 
their problems, conduct their club activities or 
listen to interesting stories. Teacher groups 


4 | VHE purpose of the Animal Rescue League 


will be welcome to study the literature, to recom- 
mend new books, and to confer on problems for 
the further development of the Center. Adjoin- 
ing the library will be the work room where classes 
for teachers in marionette making and staging of 
marionette plays will be taught. As soon as 
practicable classes for children in marionette 
making will be undertaken. 

The Center hopes to have a “lending zoo” to 
which children who have no pets at home may go 
to observe pets and even to borrow one for a half- 
hour’s enjoyment, thus satisfying to a limited 
extent the child’s desire for ownership and initiat- 
ing an appreciation the continuity of which 
depends primarily upon actual contact. 

The Center hopes to sponsor a Sight-Seeing 
Club which will familiarize boys and girls of 10 or 
12 years of age and up with vital health problems 
in relation to humane treatment of animal life. 

The League extends a cordial invitation to 
teachers to use the Center for conferences or for 
study of any of the problems related to their 
classroom work. The location, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston, offers many advantages as a meeting 
place for the special committee working on the 
survey of literature in the field of humane edu- 
cation, 


In order to furnish the Humane Education Center, the following equipment will be 
required: 


LIBRARY ROOM 


Exhibit cases 
2 Table Cases 


Tables 


1 Card Filing Case 


1 Library, Adult Size 
2 Library, Elementary Size 


Exhibit Cases for Marionette Work 
i Dozen Folding Chairs, Adult Size 
Linoleum and Window Shades for 


1 Wall Case 
Magazine Rack 
Standing Bulletin Board 
Newspaper Rack (small size) 
Portable Display Rack 
Waste Baskets 
Table Lamps (4 or 5) 
Step Stool 

Dictionary Stand 
1 Multitext Displayer 
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Posture Chairs, different sizes 


1 Flat Top Office Desk 
LECTURE ROOM 


Chairs, graded in size 
Piano 

WORK ROOM 
1 Large Work Table 
Wall Cupboards 


Library, Lecture and Work Rooms 


* * * 


An additional fifty folding chairs to 
be used on special occasions at head- 
quarters, in the Center and during the 
conference period at Amrita Island are 
greatly needed. 


Any cash contributions or articles 
as specified will be gratefully received. 


ne 


HUMANE EDUCATION IN THE SCHOOLS 
THE FIRST GRADE CARRIES ON 


Mary G. Maloney 


Farragut Model School, affiliated with The Teachers College of the City of Boston 


January, 1941—War rumbles in distant lands but not in America. 

It cannot reach us! 
January, 1942—It has come! America is at war! 

However, the ever adaptable first grader meets the problem of Air Raid Drills as a new situation in 
a very full first grade curriculum and one which has the high standard of all our problems. 

Try hard! Do it well! And we carry on with our daily tasks. 

Winter is a happy time for little children. They experience coasting, making snowmen, and skating. 
But another phase is experienced in a poem which little children dearly love. 


Winter Lyric* 


The winter winds were swift and stinging, Somehow the cold was not so clinging 


The day was growing old and dark; And homing people stopped to stare 
And yet within the icy park At all the brave hearts clustered there— 
Birds in the leafless trees were singing. Birds in the leafless trees! And singing! 


, by 
Pe >. Bs = 


In Winter In Summer 


ote 


What a picture! Dorothy has experienced it since she was three years old, for she has fed the 
pigeons, summer and winter, on Boston Common. Other children have fed the birds in the summer 
time on excursions to town, but this is a new aspect. 


* Louis Untermeyer, “‘These Times,” published by Henry Holt & Co., 1917. 
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Interest has been stimulated and it is not long before “the leafless trees” in our own school yard are 
being observed in search for our feathered friends. Yes, we have sparrows and pigeons and the first 
grade children feed them during the winter months. Bread is the food known to little children and 
they bring it to school daily. 

As the work progresses the teacher, with the assistance of leaflets issued by the Massachusetts Audu- 
bon Society, contributes information on desirable types of food that may be used. We are also indebted 
to the Audubon Society for a very beautiful “Winter Birds Chart.” This chart is posted so that we may 
learn the names of some of the birds who remain with us during the winter months. The teacher posts 
some newspaper and magazine articles and pictures to show that other people are thinking about helping 
the birds, too. This type of activity encourages the children to see if they can add to the collection. 

Organization becomes necessary and plans and information are charted. The new experiences are 
viewed and compared in the light of what we learned during our fall walks in the Fenway, when we saw 
“birds in the leafy trees.” A summary follows: 


Tue Frrst GrapE Learns Apout Birps 
In the Fall—A walk in the Fenway was a class experience. We went to watch the birds, to see a bird 
house, to find a nest and to feed the birds. 
Reaction: Our Bird Book—The teacher helped the children to make an experiential pre-primer, their first 
reading book. It was made up of hectographed stories and pictures of our experience. 
In the Winter—Feed the Birds—What? Bread crumbs, suet, bird seed, sunflower seeds, peanut butter, 
gravel and water. 


Feed the Birds in Winter 


Reaction: A class reaction to our feeding of the birds was a series of poster pictures painted in free brush 
work with poster paints. Several children contributed to each picture. We called the series: 
A Birp Story IN PicturES 


Each picture depicted an incident and a class composition told some of our difficulties in the activity 
and how we surmounted these obstacles. 


Picture No. 1—W hat the Children Saw from the Window. This picture depicts a flock of birds in a leafless 
tree in a snow covered school yard. 
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Daily Rationing In the School Yard 


Class Composition—One cold day the children went to our classroom window and looked out. They 
saw a flock of birds in a tree in our school yard. The birds looked cold. They were huddled on the 
branches to keep warm. There was no food on the tree. The children felt sorry that the birds had 
nothing to eat. 


Picture No. 2—What the Children Did About the Situation. This picture depicts a child putting a pan 
of food outside on the window sill. 

Class Composition—The children talked about ways of helping the birds in winter. Joan brought a tin 
pan. Betty brought some bread. A child put the pan of bread crumbs on the window sill. Nothing 
happened! 


Note.—The class decided to find out why the birds did not find our pan of crumbs. We learned 
that the window was too low to be a safe place. It was in a recess in the building and it was too far 
from the tree, the usual habitat of the birds. 


Picture No. 3—What the Children Did About It. This picture depicts several children in snow-suits, 
scattering crumbs and seeds beneath the tree in the school yard. 


Class Composition—One afternoon Gail, John, and Beverly went into the school yard. They scattered 
bread crumbs and seeds under the tree. The rest of the first grade children watched from the 
window. Still nothing happened. 


Picture No. 4—A Surprise. This picture depicts a row of little children watching from the windows 
and a flock of hungry birds eating. 


Class Composition—No sooner had Gail, John and Beverly come into the building when something 
happened. A flock of hungry birds flew down from the tree. ‘The first grade children watched them 
eat every speck of food that Gail, John and Beverly had left for them. When they finished they 
flew back to the tree and the children heard: “ Birds in the leafless trees, and singing.” 


Note.—Daily several children fed the birds. That was last winter and the same type of habit is being 
developed this winter. Competition is keen and to be of the chosen group to feed our feathered friends 
is not a duty but an honor. 

In the Spring—Phases of bird life vary with the seasons. As spring approaches the children find and 
read stories of nest building and bird families. More birds may be seen on nature walks and, to help 
us to learn their names and something about them, “A Bird Club” is formed under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society. The class enjoys the Audubon Magazine, and each child loves to 
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color the leaflets which are sent to the members. 


membership button. 


Dramatization is a form of expression that the little child enjoys. 
conscious stage and he will flutter as a bird or bark as a dog with equal poise. 
children’s own readers are replete with stories of humane significance. 


Every first grader proudly displays his colorful 


He has not reached the self- 
Literature and the 
A favorite and one that is ideal 


for dramatization is “How Spring Came,” by Elise Reid Boylston, in “The Story Road,” The John C. 


Winston Co., 1940. 


For little children costuming should be kept as simple as possible. 
simple the costume the more spontaneous the action. 


The more 
Headbands, which the children color, may be 


used to designate the character and are most effective. 


Reactions from a unit on the study of bird life are many and varied. 


However, the greatest value is 


the initiation in the mind of the young child of an interest in the broad field of the humane, to look and 


see, to see and do! 


doing many vital things through their study of birds. 


And from the foregoing we can see that the first grade children have done and are 


Through the daily feeding a kindly humane 


interest develops into habits and attitudes which characterize worthy citizenship. 


Learning and living in an atmosphere of humane thought cannot be emphasized too much in our 


world of today. 


PARTIAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF POEMS AND STORIES USED BY TEACHER AND CHILDREN 
DURING THIS STUDY OF BIRDS 


Poems 


THese Times: Louis Untermeyer. Henry Holt and 
Com lLoly 


Winter Lyric 


Sune UNbDER THE SrtvER UMBRELLA: The Macmillan 
Co., 1935 
Mrs. Peck Pigeon: Eleanor Farjeon 
UnbER THE TENT OF THE Sky: John Brewton. The 
Macmillan Co., 1937 
The Woodpecker: Elizabeth Madox Roberts 
The Snowbird: Frank Dempster Sherman 
The Secret: Author unknown 
The Blackbird: Humbert Wolfe 
For Days anp Days: Annette Wynne. Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., 1919 
Little Bird, O Will You Be a Neighbor to Me? 
All the Things a Bird Is 
Bird of the Sky 


Leaflets Issued by the Massachusetts Audubon Society 


Attract Birds with Food Plants: C. Russell Mason 
Help the Birds Find a Home: C. Russell Mason 
Feed the Birds in Winter: William A. Taylor 
Outdoor Bird Study: Edward Howe Forbush 
Twenty Winter Birds, to accompany Audubon Bird 


Chart No. 3: Winthrop Packard 


Stories from Children’s Reading Books 


Day In AND Day Out: O'Donnell and Carey. Row, 
Peterson and Co., 1936 


The Green Bird 
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Cuitp Liprary Reavers: Elson and Runkel. Scott, 
Foresman and Co., 1929 
The Chickadee 
Our New Frrenps: Gray and Arbuthnot. Scott, 


Foresman and Co., 1940 
The Snow Party 
A Home in a Tree 


Our Friends at Homer anp Scuoot: White and Han- 
thorn. American Book Co., 1930 
The Brown Thrasher’s Nest 
The Brown Thrasher’s Family 
The Wren 
The Wren House 
The Baby Wrens 
Making the Bird Table 
Mary Alice’s Bird Table 
Everypay Frienps: Hahn. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
1935 
The Bird Bath 
Friend Bluebird 
Making the Nest 


Reference Books Used by Teacher with Children 


TRAVELING WitH THE Birps: Boulton. M.A. Donohue 


and Co., 1933 
AMERICAN SONGBIRDS: Edey. Random House, 1940 


Wines Art My Wrinpow: Ada Clapham Covan. The 


Macmillan Company 
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Our Annual Meeting 
(Continued from page 7) 


Boutelle, Manager; John A. Finlayson, Superin- 
tendent; Archibald MacDonald, Chief Investiga- 
tor; Dr. Herbert M. Tabbut, Chief Veterinarian; 
Marjorie L. Wyman, Secretary of the Eastern 
States Livestock Loss Prevention Association, a 
very worth-while project organized in 1936. In 
the absence of Bentley W. Warren, Jr., League 
Treasurer, Miss Eleanor Heuston read the finan- 
cial report for the year 1941. 

It was reported that many problems requiring 
the united and concerted effort of every humane 
organization and humane-minded individual in 
the country remained to be solved. The work 
of the American Red Star Animal Relief, the Red 
Cross for Animals, was outlined and it was reported 
that plans are being rapidly formulated for the 
care of animals in war emergencies. The League 
is working in codperation with the Civilian Defense 
Committee in Massachusetts. 

Agents James Connaughton, Walter Brown, 
James Keenan, and Paul Hegan made brief reports 
covering specific cases they had personally han- 
dled. ‘Their stories indicated the complicated 
nature of many of the calls made by the men 
employed in the small-animal department. 

The Alice N. Lincoln Medals for Valor were 
awarded the following persons: 

Edward A. MacNevin of 41 Church Street, 
Braintree, Massachusetts, who rescued a dog that 
was tied to a rail bed between the tracks near the 
Quincy Depot on the date of December 22, 1941. 
Mr. MacNevin, whose attention was attracted 
to the animal by a man on a bridge, near the Swift 
Beef Company, acted promptly to free the dog 
before an approaching train ran over him. The 
dog, “Lucky,” is now a pet in the MacNevin 
household. 

Stephen O'Sullivan, living at 11 Woodrow Ave- 
nue, Malden, Massachusetts, last July 28th went 
up on a nearby roof, three stories high, to rescue 
acat. The cat was lowered in a basket, but before 
Stephen could make the descent to the ground 
he hit a hornets’ nest and was so badly stung that, 
after the Malden Fire Department was called 
and came to his rescue, he was taken to the hos- 
pital for treatment. The dog shown in _ the 
picture with Stephen was taken from the League 
several years ago. 

A collar was presented to “Spot,” a small 
sixteen months’ old Spitz dog owned by Victor 
Manning, 44 Cedar Street, Roxbury, inscribed as 
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follows: “‘For Courage and Dependability—He 
Offered Life Itself to Protect a Loved One.” 
On December 19, 1941, the oil stove in the house of 
Mr. Manning exploded and the dog barked until 
his master got up to see what had happened. The 
dog seriously burned was brought to the League 
for treatment. Beyond doubt, “Spot” not only 
saved the life of his master but others living in the 
same house. 
* * * 

Following is the list of officers, directors, and 

vice-presidents of the League for the ensuing year: 


OFFICERS 
Presidents a peer pte eee Robert F. Sellar 
First Vice-President............ Roger Ernst 
Treasure sea Ree ere ee Bentley W. Warren, Jr. 
ASSte ores sure scien, aie Stuart C. Rand 
MECrelary oe ss ete eee cea Miss Helen Leighton 
DIRECTORS 


Constantine Hutchins 
Mrs. M. C. Karolik 

Miss Helen Leighton 
Stuart C. Rand 

Robert F. Sellar 

Miss Eleanor Sohier 
Miss Elizabeth W. Storer 


Robert Baldwin 

Miss Harriet G. Bird 

Frederick J. Bradlee 

Mrs. Arthur T. Cabot 

Mrs. J. M. B. Churchill 

Mrs. Rockwell Coffin 

Mrs. Howard A. Crossman 

Roger Ernst Miss Helen L. Storer 

Mrs. Frederick O. Houghton Bentley W. Warren, Jr. 
Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 
Hon. Percival P. Baxter Rabbi Harry Levi 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach Miss Helen Hart Mason 
Mrs. Leverett Bradley Dr. J. Walter Schirmer 
John M. B. Churchill Mrs. Daniel Staniford 
Rev. G. Re Eliot. LL.D Rev. E. T. Sullivan, D.D. 
Miss Anita Harris Mrs. Frank Winthrop Swan 
Mrs. Ezra R. Thayer 


* * * 


By unanimous vote the following membership 
classifications were added: Contributing, $10.00 
annually; and Supporting, $25.00 annually. 


* * * 


The League wishes publicly to express its 
gratitude for the codperation given by the press, 
city, county and state officials, policemen and 
firemen. 

* * * 


Pine Ridge 


Pine Ridge Cemetery for Small Animals and 
Rest Farm for Horses, located in Dedham, has in 
recent years enjoyed its popularity principally 
because of small-animal activities, but should 

(Continued on page 30) 
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THOUGHTLESSNESS BEGETS CRUELTY 


Mary E. Boutelle, Manager 


HE AVERAGE child begins at an early age 

to coax for a pet. The urge to own and to 

fondle a puppy or kitten becomes almost ir- 
resistible and under favorable circumstances the 
pleadings should not be ignored. Human interest 
stories in newspapers and _ periodicals dealing 
with happy boys and girls and their apparently 
even happier pets emphasize the need for and the 
beauty of such companionship from the stand- 
point both of the child and animal. 

While one of the happiest functions of the 
League is to provide homes for pets where there 
are children who will appreciate and care for them, 
certain fundamentals must be thoroughly ob- 
served before any animal can be placed with either 
a child or an adult. As thorough an investigation 
of the home as is deemed necessary is made in each 
individual instance and a clear explanation is made 
of food and housing requirements. A_ feeding 
chart and temporary license tag are furnished and 
all prospective owners are required to agree in 
writing to return the pet within two weeks if found 
unsatisfactory in any way. They also are urged 
to consult a private or League veterinarian when- 
ever there appear symptoms which indicate pro- 
fessional care is needed. The danger which fol- 
lows home treatment for internal parasites is 
thoroughly discussed. Despite these precautions 
it occasionally becomes necessary to recall an ani- 
mal for placement in another home. 

All of this is preliminary to a brief discussion of 
the practice, altogether too common, of awarding 
pets as prizes in contests conducted by news- 
papers, clubs, churches, and other organizations 
without consideration of home environment or the 
training and tendencies of the children within 
the home. Thoughtlessness on the part of adults 
rather than viciousness or deliberate mistreatment 
is the most general underlying cause of the misery 
the animal is forced to endure in many of these 
eases. Like the Easter chick and rabbit, these 
animals are received with joy and enthusiasm— 
altogether too much enthusiasm when it results in 
harmful mauling and rough handling. The lack 
of knowledge of food requirements fosters the idea 
that anything not consumed at the family dinner 
table is sufficient for the pet. If potatoes alone 


are left, potatoes alone are offered to the animal, 
and if they are not eaten the family conclusion is, 
“Well, he just cannot be hungry.” As a matter 
of fact, the principal natural food for both dogs and 
cats 1s meat, and proteins in the form of milk espe- 
cially are absolutely essential for the well being of 
pups and kittens from time of birth through the 
period of growth at least. 

The proper place for the dog and cat is within 
the four walls of the home, not in an outside dog 
house or kennel in whatever direction it may face. 
New England winters are too severe for such 
quarters for any ordinary dog, and in the hot 
weather buzzing mosquitoes and fleas are responsi- 
ble for the beginning of many serious skin disor- 
ders. The protection of screened doors and win- 
dows is just as essential for the summer well being 
of pets as for human beings. A study of the whole 
realm of human needs, barring daily baths and a 
few other essentials, would emphasize the sim- 
plicity of nourishment and housing requirements 
of dogs and cats. The general practice of putting 
out the lights and the cat at the same time each 
night is not as general as in days gone by; but it is 
suggested to “bird-minded” readers that they 
check up with friends on this item. A surprise 
awaits them. 

No matter how worthy the cause, the careless 
and thoughtless auction or awarding of pets 
as prizes should be vigorously condemned. 
Thoughtful consideration of all it entails in misery 
is all that is needed to abolish it. A letter re- 
cently published by the Springfield Evening Union 
and possibly other papers covers another abomina- 
tion: 

The practice of giving live fowl as prizes at theaters, 
stores and other places is exceedingly undesirable from 
a humanitarian point of view. The fowl are frequently 
kept in small crates, and are often worried by people 
who poke at them through slats. The winner may 
be exceedingly rough, and few have proper places to 
keep such fowl even for a short time, while none has the 
facilities for humanely killing the bird. The same end 
could be reached by offering dressed fowl as prizes. 
The whole business could be quickly stopped if patrons 
of these places would assert their objections. It is 
a distinct violation of the sanitary law to keep fowl in 

(Continued on page 31) 
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UNUSUAL NEW ENGLAND VISITORS 


HE journeys of wild animals and birds are 

frequently hard to understand, but scarcity of 
food in native haunts probably accounts for most 
migrations. 

One of the most interesting studies has to do 
with the Leming, a little rodent which is native to 
Labrador and other far northern districts. They 
are found in large numbers for several years, then 
suddenly almost totally disappear. It was stated 
by the late Sir Wilfred Grenfell that according to 
reports by the inhabitants of the rugged Labrador 
country about once in seven years the Lemings, 
following a natural urge, start for the sea coast, 
where they congregate in great numbers. Then, 
as if in response to a given signal, they swim out 
to sea and drown. No explanation as far as he 
knew had ever been given for this suicidal tend- 
ency. However, it is easy to believe that there is 
a connection between the sea-going journey of the 
Lemings and the recent visitation in New England 
of many Snowy or Arctic Owls. They are known 
to feed on Lemings, hares and Ptarmigan in the 
Arctic wastes, all of which become scarce at 
certain periods. 

When calls began to reach the League that these 


owls were becoming very numerous the State Con- 
servation Department was consulted and it was 
learned that no effort should be made to catch or 
trap them. In fact, they were protected by the 
State Game Laws which forbid interference except 
in certain emergencies. 

New England field mice rather than birds were 
held to be the food which would entice them, al- 
though it proved hard to convince the many 
friends of the pigeons on Boston Common of this 
fact in the face of scattered feathers, mute evi- 


The 


bird pictured had sustained what proved to be a 


dence of the ravages of the hungry owls. 


slight injury due to an attempt to fly through a 
plate glass window. It is hoped he has safely re- 
turned to his native land despite the dangers to 


be encountered on such a journey. 
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IDYLL OF A LUMBER CAMP 


F. S. Beckford 


The illustrations used in this article greatly interested the League staff when received from a member some 
weeks ago. Upon request, afler securing permission from those concerned, he has submitted the following 
story for publication dealing with these and other animals. 


, some, were in the “hovel” (log stable) at that 
time, and several more came in by truck or on the 
hoof before the winter work started. The man 
feeding the cats is Mr. Edward Travis who has 
charge of all the company’s horses. He is a “‘nat- 
ural” in the care of animals, and loves and under- 
stands them. I had the pleasure of watching him 
with another team backing into a deep gravel pit 
from a rough woods road and pulling out with a 
heavy load. There was no whip or yelling or 
yanking of reins. The horses moved at his quiet 
word forward, back, or to either side, with beauti- 
ful precision and perfect understanding,—they 
were working with him, not for him. I was told 
by one of his friends that all teams under his 
charge were equally well trained and cared for, 
and those I saw showed the effects of it as do 
«= those in the picture. 

As to the cats, their duties of course were to 
combat the attacks of rats and mice on the com- 
pany’s food supplies for man and beast. Mr. 
Travis was alone at headquarters camp most of 
that summer as the crew was cutting at a camp on 
Lower Pug Lake, some three miles or more to the 
north. From a small beginning he unintention- 
ally collected a feline family of assorted ages and 


HE Eastern Corporation 

of Bangor, Maine, one of 

the large pulp and paper 
concerns, has been cutting pulp 
wood for the past eight years or 
so along the central eastern bor- 
der of Penobscot County, about 
seventy-five miles by road north- 
east of Bangor. The horses, with 
Tex Desmond driving, are one 
of the company’s teams being 
brought in to the head camp, 
where the picture was taken in 
October, 1939, in preparation for 
the winter hauling of the logs af- 
ter the snows came. Some five 
or six other teams, equally hand- 


colors, which at one census numbered twenty- 

four. There are fifteen in the group shown, as I 

counted them, but the small ones are obscured in 

the closeness of the huddle. Every one of them 
(Continued on page 35) 
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CAPE COD BRANCH 


Margaret Morse Coffin, Director 


EVERAL weeks ago we received from Mr. 
Charles L. Ayling, Regional Director of 
Civilian Defense for Cape Cod (Region 7) 

an inquiry regarding what we were intending to do 
for our animals in case of war-time emergency. 
This problem, which must be giving grave concern 
to all animal welfare societies, has naturally been 
for some time in our minds, and this particular 
question spurred us on to make available to the 
public preliminary information on the subject. 


EE) 


—_ 


The American Humane Association has kept us 
aware of England’s activities in behalf of her ani- 
mals ever since the early days of her involvement 
in the war. Although when first facing the threat 
of Nazi invasion, thousands of owners had their 
dogs and eats “put to sleep” to save them from its 
evil consequences, others who kept their pets have 
found more than ever before comtort and courage 
from their companionship. A dog with his gift of 


desire to share his master’s lot whatever it may be 
has adapted himself to war-time hazards, while 
even the highly sensitive cat has learned to “take 
it”? with amazing ability. 

In the July issue of the National Humane Re- 
view under Britain Reports, the picture of a hel- 
meted air warden in the midst of debris, holding a 
rescued fox terrier in his arms; and another sur- 
rounded by a group of eager children with the cap- 
tion “ Warden who risked his life to save this cat,” 
makes us thankful that America is helping Eng- 
land’s animals by sending money through the Red 
Star Animal Relief. The clinic of the National 
Canine Defence League is made possible by 
funds donated through the Red Star. 

Since the war has crept closer to our shores we 
animal welfare workers of America have realized 
that we must prepare to meet any emergency 
which may arise. It is, therefore, encouraging to 
know that men in charge of civilian defense recog- 
nize the fact that no effort toward public safety 
can be complete unless it includes the defense of 
all animals. 

Just how this matter will be worked out in coy- 
ering so large a territory as Cape Cod cannot as 
vet be stated. Judging, however, by the attitude 
of persons with whom we have talked, coéperation 
with plans for animal defense will be strong when 
such plans are announced in detail. 

In “Suggestions for the Care of Small Animals 
in Bombed Areas” Dr. E. R. Blamey, official 
veterinarian of the American Kennel Club writes: 
“Where there is more than one organization 
within the same area, they should arrange for joint 
action, and division of duties operating under the 
general symbol of the American Red Star Animal 
Relief.” 

In response to our Regional Director’s request, 
and as a small beginning, we submit a brief bulle- 
tin issued under the heading, Massachusetts Com- 
mittee on Public Safety Memorandum. It runs 
as follows: 

Animal Defense: A department of The American 
Humane Association of Albany, N. Y., the Ameri- 
can Red Star Animal Relief, organized during the 
last World War, is planning a campaign to meet 
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the present emergency. Because of its record of 
war service to our U.S. Army Corps both here and 
overseas, and afterwards in saving thousands of 
peace-time animals from disaster by earthquake, 
fire and flood, our animal welfare societies are pre- 
paring for immediate codperation. 

Directors: Mr. Robert F. Sellar, President of the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston, is Regional Di- 
rector of the Red Star Eastern Division. Mr. 
Herbert W. Cooper, Superintendent of the Worces- 
ter Animal Rescue League, is State Director for 
Massachusetts. Mr. Cooper has enlisted the aid 
of about thirty-five volunteer Field Agents and is 
making a survey of places where animals both 
large and small may be taken in time of stress. 

Veterinary Service: Dr. Daniel F. Leach, whose 
Cape Cod Animal Hospital is located at Center- 
ville, will codperate in every possible way. 

Local Agents: Cape Cod Branch Animal Rescue 
League agents are located at Eastham and West 
Harwich. An agent of the Massachusetts 
5. P. C. A. is at Hyannis. 

Volunteer Helpers: Cobperating with the Red 
Star and with the Animal Rescue League of Bos- 
ton, a committee will be formed as soon as possible 


tensive list made by the Red Star are given here: 

In Case of Alarm: Take your dog and cat with 
you to your air raid room. They will not mind 
semi-darkness, but are over-sensitive to noise. Be 
sure that your dog wears his collar with license tag 
at all times, and that you have a strong leash. 
Dogs, if outdoors, may rush into a burning home. 
They are easily suffocated by smoke. Many are 
“gun shy” and cats are made panicky by unusual 
noise. Have basket or other ventilated carrier 
with strong cover ready. This applies also to 
small dogs and to added protection for caged birds. 
Provide food and water for animals in your shelter. 
Provide ashes, sand or newspaper for their needs. 
For dogs in mild cases of FEAR use SODIUM 
BROMIDE giving small dogs 2 grains, medium- 
sized dogs 5 grains and large breeds 10-15 grains. 
If not quiet within an hour or two, repeat dose. 
For cats, in mild cases of FEAR a 11% grain tablet 
of Amytal given by mouth will induce sleep and 
quiet to an eight-pound cat. For burns, apply 
Tannic Acid Jelly or strong solution of tea im- 
mediately. 

Note: To every dog and cat owner: REMEMBER 
THAT YOUR PETS WILL LOOK TO YOU FOR PROTEC- 


to handle our local situation. A fewrules for ani- TION. DO NOT FAIL THEM. KEEP THEM WITH 
mal owners taken in substance from a more ex- YOU. 
Record of Animals for the Year Ending January 31, 1942 
Mules Sheep Poultry 
Dogs Cats and | Cattle | and and | Miscellaneous! Total 
Horses Swine Birds 

Collected by ambulances........| 10,940 | 44,178 | 585 446 56,149 
Delivered by owners............ 3,620 0, LOS 223 93 9,039 
Investigation Department....... 629 368 44.0* 900 | 7 218 19 2,581 
(SSL s Fe ie ee rr 171 262 Lioatl 1 435 
LAS See Ge ie ir 1,893 7,769 46 47 9,755 
Northampton Street............ 447 1,582 46 22 2,097 
INorth Bennet Street. ........5--- 32 613 1 1 647 
Cambridge Neighborhood House 60 519 2 581 
CUE ESSE AEN Ee ee ra 273 1,602 Q 3 1,880 
East DOStOu eo. cee kt cee 167 1,229 3 1,399 
West Harwich+..9..2/.......2. 115 485 4 604 
i ETSY AW ee elie eae es Sg ae aC 212 430 Q | 5 649 
POOR DUE Vig ef Aniok eres pce.” 83 881 4 o 971 
Ghinicsr ete Fo, ee oe 11,501 5,239 887 17,427 

otal shire ee ken te tee ee: 29,943 70,260 442 900 8 127 1,534 104,214 


Investigations, 3,282 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1942 


* Horses destroyed, 111 
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PETE 


It is too commonly supposed that cats are of 
a low order of intelligence and cannot easily be 
trained. The following will prove that this sup- 
position is not entirely true: 

Pete was an ordinary white cat with black mark- 
ings, a product of a New Hampshire barnyard. 
He experienced his first auto ride as a small kit- 
ten, when brought to a Boston suburb. This was 
by no means his last, for he traveled extensively by 
auto and enjoyed it, except in very warm weather. 
He learned, with little training, to sit up on his 
haunches and beg for food, later becoming adept 
in catching between his front paws kernels of 
puffed wheat thrown to him from a few feet away. 
He was readily taught to jump through extended 


arms and then through a hoop or overacane. He 
soon discovered that standing on his hind legs and 
touching the door knob with a front paw was an 
excellent method of transmitting a desire to get 
outdoors. He quickly acquired the practice of 
galloping home at the sound of his special bell. 
He always expected at that time a morsel of food 
and always got it. Pete’s most difficult trick was 
to lie down and roll over. To accomplish this re- 
quired more time and patience than all the others 
combined. On one occasion, when showing off 
Pete, his master poised a jump through the ex- 
tended arms somewhat higher than usual. Pete 
looked up at the task and then suddenly lay down 
and rolled‘over. Was this a display of instinct or 
reason? 


Pete recently passed away very suddenly; but 
he will not soon be forgotten by his owners or their 
friends. 

J. WALTER SCHIRMER, Needham, Massachusetts 


ADDITION TO BAXTER STATE PARK 


Mr. KatanpInN—ANn ANIMAL SANCTUARY 


“Always a lover of nature, especially of Maine’s 
wilderness, former Governor Percival P. Baxter strove 
zealously for the unspoiled forests around Mt. Katahdin 
to be purchased by the state to be preserved inviolate 
as a recreational park and a wild-animal sanctuary. 
Since this proposal met with consistent opposition, he 
realized the project would have to be attempted alone 
and he resolved to dedicate himself to the acquisition 
of the Katahdin region. 

“His efforts culminated in the magnificent gift of 
Baxter State Park to Maine. The nucleus was a tract 
about nine miles square and included Katahdin summit, 
then known as Monument Peak and now as Baxter 
Peak. 

“In 1931 this gift was formally deeded to the state ‘to 
be forever held by the state as Trustee in trust for the 
benefit of the people of Maine’ with the proviso that it 
must ‘forever be left in its natural wild state, forever be 
kept as sanctuary for wild beasts and birds, and forever 
used for public forest, for public park and public recrea- 
tional purposes.’ By Legislative Act it was named 
Baxter State Park.” 


The above is reproduced from an article written 
by Miss Anita Harris which was published two 
years ago in Our Fourroorep Frienps. At that 
time Baxter Park comprised 74,553 acres 18 miles 
in length by 41% to 12 miles in width and has been 
increased to 112,945 acres by a recent purchase by 
Governor Baxter. He has stated: “To acquire 
this Katahdin region for the people of Maine has 
been undertaken by me as my life’s work and I 
hope as the years roll on, that this State Park will 
be enjoyed by an ever increasing number of Maine 
people and by those who come to us from beyond 
our border.” 


Pine Ridge 
(Continued from page 24) 


truck restrictions become as acute as is generally 
expected the return to “horse and buggy days”’ 
will be reflected in an enlarged horse colony. 

At present seven horses and three donkeys 
represent the equine population. 

During the year there were seventy-five burials 
of small animals and ninety-eight cremations. 
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NOTES FROM THE CLINIC 


Herbert M. Tabbut, D. V. M., Chief Veterinarian 


feerees (Caled Wise sak see 2s 3). phate 
Advice given by telephone............... 


LTHOUGH four hundred and sixty-five more 
cases were treated in the clinic during the 
past year than in 1940, there have been 

slight indications that more people are able, due 
to improved economic conditions, to afford the 
services of veterinarians in private practice. 

The most outstanding news with reference to 
the clinic is that the new operating room previously 
mentioned is practically ready for use. Delays 
have been long and numerous due to difficulties in 
getting even the simplest things needed to equip 
it. When this subject was last touched upon in 
Our FourrootTep FrRIENps it was felt that by the 
time the magazine came from the press the new 
quarters would be in full operation, but even now 
there are some phases not completed. 

One of the most interesting cases, from a surgi- 
cal standpoint, and one which indicates the foolish 
practices which too often lead to animal suffering, 
concerned a mongrel Collie dog. To state that his 
owner was very fond of him and _ particularly 
proud of his ability to swallow pennies and dimes 
merely emphasizes the fact that thoughtlessness is 
the factor which underlies much mistreatment of 
animals. The dog had performed in this manner 
many times during the four or five years of his life, 
suffering no ill effects. A few days prior to the 
hurried trip to the clinic, in demonstrating what 
was considered an interesting stunt, the owner, for 
the purpose of making it a good show, tossed the 
dog a twenty-five cent and a fifty cent piece, both 
of which were promptly swallowed. Fluoroscopic 


Thoughtlessness Begets Cruelty 
(Continued from page 25) 
any place which does not have a permit for such a pur- 
pose, while no animal or fowl may be legally slaughtered 
except in a designated slaughterhouse. The American 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals wel- 
comes reports of places offering live fowl as prizes and 
will do all it can to terminate the practice. 


1940 1941 
ee SR me 8 16,951 17,416 
Dacha Gal Entre aie ae as 7,202 6,564 


examination disclosed the half dollar in the intes- 
tines. An immediate operation resulted in the 
removal of both coins which were lying side by 
side, and an excellent recovery followed. The 
owner almost tearfully asked for the money which 
he wished to keep as a “‘souvenir of a fool,” to use 
his own words. 

For the most part the capacity of the clinic has 
been taxed to the utmost during the past year, 
and a good word should be spoken for Dr. Mather 
and Dr. Granholm. Both of these men respond 
to the need of each situation at the end of every 
trying day with as much enthusiasm and interest 
as they display upon treating the first case en- 
trusted to their care each morning. ‘The needs of 
the Albany Street Shelter demand many hours of 
Dr. Mather’s time. Under a new arrangement 
with the Boston Health Department all dogs 
which are quarantined in private homes are ex- 
amined by a qualified agent of the League before 
release is authorized. This work is supervised 
and directed by Dr. Mather. 

As a war emergency precaution, courses in first 
aid for animals have been attended by members 
of the League staff and at the present time public 
classes are being trained on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day of each week. This project has been covered 
more fully in the article on the American Red Star 
Animal Relief. Owners of pets and all who would 
be willing to administer aid to animals in general 
in any emergency are invited to enroll for training 
as promptly as possible. 


The Evening Union added this comment, to 
which the League subscribes a hearty amen: 


There isn’t much excuse for the display of live fowl in 
places where such display makes for discomfort, and 
even cruelty to the hapless creature. It is to be hoped 
that the practice will cease entirely before long. 


FOR FEBRUARY, 1942 
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EASTERN STATES LIVESTOCK LOSS 
PREVENTION ASSOCIATION 


Marjorie L. Wyman, Secretary 


HELP WIN THE WAR! 
BY BETTER HANDLING OF LIVE STOCK! 
BRUISES AND ROUGH HANDLING! 
PEOPLE FOR A WHOLE YEAR! 


* 


WASTE WON'T DO IT! 
OVER $12,000,000 LOSS LAST YEAR FROM 
THIS AMOUNT WOULD FEED A CITY OF 38,000 


CONSERVE THE NATION'S MEAT SUPPLY 


* 


ITIS IMPORTANT TO NOTE THAT CAREFUL HANDLING OF LIVE STOCK AS A CONSERVA- 


TION MEASURE RESULTS IN MORE COMFORT AND LESS MISERY! 


THAT EXPLAINS THE 


LEAGUE'S PRIMARY INTEREST IN LIVE STOCK LOSS PREVENTION! 


CONSERVE 
NATION'S 
MEAT SUPPLY 


S INDICATED in the photograph above, this 
AN organization during the past year has been 
demonstrating the results of rough han- 
dling of live stock through its exhibit which has 
been shown at the various New England Fairs. 
The interest displayed by thousands of people in 
the bruised meat models, the motion picture “Do 
Unto Animals,” canvas slappers and proper imple- 
ments for driving live stock attests to the value 
of the efforts being made in behalf of better treat- 
ment of animals which are used for food pur- 
poses. 
The particular exhibit shown in the photograph 
was used at the Worcester Auditorium January 


(ver 12000000 
LOSS LAST YEAR 
BRUISES anf 
RODGH HANDLING 


By BETTER 
HANDLING 


oF 
LIVE STOCK 


7-9, 1942, in conjunction with the Union Agricul- 
tural Meeting where people interested in all phases 
of farming gathered for the three-day period to 
obtain help in the many problems that face them. 
There were coéperative meetings each day, and 
on Friday, January 9th, the meeting of the East- 
ern States Livestock Loss Prevention Association 
was held. Dr. V. A. Rice, Dean, Department of 
Animal Husbandry, Massachusetts State College, 
Amherst, Massachusetts, spoke on Livestock Loss 
Prevention—Present and Future. The following 
tabulation, discussed at some length by Dr. Rice, 
proves beyond doubt that efforts should be intensi- 
fied to improve truck shipping practices: 
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LOSSES BY TRAIN (25 Leading Markets) 


Shipped Den Crone Dead and Per cent Dead 
(Millions) < ats Crippled and Crippled 
OS Greer Sree ee Soe Tonite 20.8 17,330 23,674 41,004 0.197 
NOS ME re ON re eciellly 3 CL 15,553 24,284 39,837 0.189 
HOS Siaemter aya rh i So Gin 19.4 12,289 25,803 38,092 0.196 
OS Omer ey es kc ee hc 18.4 11,479 21,197 32,676 Oma 
ARR lotcs eS cesses Soe ahs 19.4 Osea 23,512 33,749 0.174 
99.0 66,888 118,470 185,358 
LOSSES BY TRUCK (20 Leading Markets) 
OS GMM sre yas. se ae Sens 19.8 16,880 28,717 45,597 0.230 
Of Soe ene 17.4 13,638 22,516 36,144. 0.207 
OS Sire oe ate ero tes 2 ce 18.3 14,146 24,952 39,098 | 0.213 
NS). 2 oe See ee I) ey 15,373 25,385 40,758 | 0.207 
OAM, ce e'c, 5 oS iecs e rs ant t3 18,402 30,098 48,500 On222 
97.0 78,439 131,668 210,097 


Attention is called to the fact that 25 leading 
markets were used in the tabulation of the losses 
by train shipments and that only 20 leading mar- 
kets were considered in determining the losses by 
truck. Had five more markets been added to 
losses by truck there would naturally have been a 
decided increase in casualties. 

The Eastern States Livestock Loss Prevention 
Association has been codperating with the Na- 
tional Livestock Loss Prevention Board in an ef- 
fort to secure legislation which would formulate 
compulsory rules to govern the shipment of ani- 
mals by truck. Dr. J. R. Mohler, Chief, Bureau 
of Animal Industry, Washington, D. C., has sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of Agriculture the follow- 
ing recommendation to be considered in connec- 
tion with a bill which has been prepared, the na- 
ture of which is suggested by the letter itself: 


The mobility of the truck makes it possible to deliver 
diseased animals to stockyards and depart before the 
infection is discovered. Moreover, the truck may be 
used again before it can be detected and traced and 
disinfected, whereas the railroad stock car can be easily 
traced and cleaned and disinfected in nearly every in- 
stance before being reloaded. 

The 28-hour Law, when properly complied with, 
causes animals to be unloaded for rest and proper feed- 
ing and watering at stated intervals. Handling live 
stock in conformity with the provisions of this law pre- 
vents much suffering and shrinkage and the animals 
are delivered at their destination in the best condition 
possible. At the time this law was enacted, motor trucks 
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were not a factor in live stock transportation, and, there- 
fore, no provision was made for the proper handling of 
live stock shipped interstate by trucks. 

However, reports have been received of long-haul 
shipments of animals which have been handled in an 
inhumane manner, and efforts are being made to have 
the present law amended so that it will cover truck as 
well as railroad shipments of live stock. 


The last report to date indicates that Congress 
is giving priority consideration to war matters. 
This may delay progress indefinitely. However, 
it is altogether possible that as a conservation 
measure the bill may finally be considered in that 
category. 


Increase in Production for Defense 
Measures 


The United States Department of Agriculture 
has called for an 11.6 per cent increase over 1941 
in marketing of cattle and calves; 11.7 per cent in 
hogs; and 2.2 per cent in sheep and lambs as a de- 
fense measure. Marketing practices that reduce 
waste to a minimum and thus conserve the nation’s 
meat supply are considered necessary to make the 
program effective. The Department of Agricul- 
ture has been requested to support legislation 
which would prohibit the shipment of calves 
which have not attained a weight of 200 pounds. 
This would provide the veal quota and would 
automatically eliminate the misery entailed in the 
shipment of immature animals. 
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A few states now have legislation authorizing 
State Highway Patrols or State Police to stop 
live stock truckers and inspect Health Certificates 
or other documents which may be legally required 
to cover shipments. The adoption of similar reg- 
ulation on the part of all states would prove effec- 
tive and beneficial, but the need for an amendment 
of the Federal 28-hour Law which would place 
restrictions on truck as well as rail shipments of 
live stock cannot be stressed too emphatically. 


Bruising and Other Damages 


Crippling, bruising, and shipping mortality 
exacts an annual live stock toll of over $12,000,000; 
diseases and parasites result in a loss of $6,000,000; 
while improper feeding, handling and care take a 
toll of $4,000,000. Much of this $22,000,000 loss 
each year is preventable and the primary purpose 
of the local and other live stock loss prevention 
groups is to induce farmers, truckers, railroad and 
other agencies handling live stock to join hands for 
the purpose of eliminating those things which re- 
duce profits and create misery. 

Producers too frequently fail to realize the dam- 
age done by the use of clubs, and by projecting 
nails, splintered boards, sharp-cornered posts, 
slippery footing and a host of other contributing 
factors. Bruising occurs all along the lne—on 
farms, in transit, at public markets, and to some 
degree in packing plants. 

For best results in all live stock operations, from 
the feedlot to and through the market places, 
there should be in the individual handlers an in- 
nate fondness for animals, a full appreciation of 
their value, and a natural inclination to use as little 
force as possible. Highly developed humane 
principles and good business sagacity are analo- 
gous. 


Electric Stimulators 


Upon request of the Livestock Loss Prevention 
Association of Ohio an interesting report on the 
use of the electric prod pole was recently made by 
Mr. George Kuhn, Counsellor for certain Humane 
Societies in Ohio. It fully justifies the objections 
to their use by many animal welfare organizations. 

The ordinary electric prod pole, or stimulator, 
consists of two stout electrodes protruding from 
the end of a cylindrical container and connected 
with two one and one-half volt dry batteries, the 
voltage output of which is stepped up by means of 
a coil or series of coils. 
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Mr. Kuhn’s report follows: ‘We had the priv- 
ilege of consulting with the Director of the Tan- 
ners’ Research Bureau of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, Dr. Fred O’Flaherty, who approached us 
with reference to some damaged hides that had 
been transmitted to them for research work; 
that is, to determine the cause of the marks on 
these hides which were giving them much concern. 
The marks were made with an instrument which 
had two prongs, and were invariably in series of 
two, creating the impression that a tool with two 
dull prongs was used. We worked with Dr. 
O'Flaherty to find the cause because we were inter- 
ested in the inhumane angle of the problem. Our 
officers soon found a trucker who was using an 
instrument called an electric prod, the effect of 
which caused the animal to jump high in the air or 
forward and land upon other animals creating 
damage which is not apparent to the cattle buyer 
and which would only be known after the animal 
was slaughtered and dressed. We confiscated 
the prod pole, which was a home-made imple- 
ment, and it was immediately tested for its output 
and effect ona ham. The tests were made wholly 
by disinterested persons in the presence of Dr. 
O'Flaherty. 

“As a result of this proceeding we came into 
conflict with the stockyards company officials 
which resulted in a meeting of stockyards men, 
drovers, S. P. C. A. agents and attorneys repre- 
senting all concerned. The stockyards companies, 
which were selling to drovers a factory-made type 
of prod, displayed a spirit of codperation and of- 
fered the use of one of these for the same tests. 
The results brought forth the same burns, but a 
higher voltage output. It was then decided that 
the use of these prods be discontinued, and the 
stockyards companies agreed to discontinue their 
sale.” 

Mr. Kuhn deserves credit for his success in 
eliminating the use of the electric stimulator in his 
territory. The Eastern States Livestock Loss 
Prevention Association has always taken a stand 
against the use of the electric prod pole of weak or 
strong voltage for the simple reason that the aver- 
age drover would tamper with any instrument to 
increase its output, or would use it as a heavy 
club in which event it would be a formidable 
weapon capable of doing much damage. Most of 
those who try to justify the use of such an instru- 
ment do so on the theory that it does not hurt and 
consequently cannot cause injury. Mr. Kuhn’s 
report upsets such a contention. 
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Annual Meeting 


At the Annual Meeting held on December 9, 
1941, the following officers and directors were 
elected: 


President: James G. Kennedy, General Manager, John P. 
Squire Company, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Ist Vice-President: James G. Watson, Editor, New England 
Homestead, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

2nd Vice-President: Lester T. Tompkins, Director, Division of 
Dairying and Animal Husbandry, Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Marjorie L. Wyman, Animal Rescue 
League of Boston. 


DIRECTORS 


Dr. E. M. Aldrich, Inspector-in-Charge, Tuberculosis Eradica- 
tion, United States Department of Agriculture, Boston. 

C. Jesse Cook, General Agent, New York Central Railroad, 
Boston. 

Joseph C. Cort, Administrator, Milk Control Board, Massa- 
chusetts Department of Agriculture, Boston. 

Dr. E. A. Crossman, Dean, Veterinary Medical School, Middle- 
sex College, Waltham. 

James DeNormandie, Director, Div. of Livestock Disease 
Control, Massachusetts Department of Agriculture, Boston. 

Dr. H. B. Ellenberger, Dean, Div. of Animal Husbandry, 
University of Vermont, Burlington. 

Dr. G. W. Famous, Inspector-In-Charge, Meat Inspection 
Division, United States Department of Agriculture, Boston. 

Mark Galusha, Commissioner, Massachusetts Department of 
Agriculture, Boston. 

Charles M. Gardner, Editor, National Grange Monthly, 
Springfield. 

Dr. H. L. Garrigus, Dean, Department of Agriculture, Con- 
necticut State College, Storrs. 

William H. Gould, Tray. Frt. Claim Agent, Boston & Albany 
Railroad, Boston. 

Willis H. Hoyt, Head, Department of Dairying, Norfolk 
County Agricultural School. 

James G. Kennedy, General Manager, John P. Squire Com- 
pany, Cambridge. 

John E. Ladd, Extension Animal Husbandry, Rhode Island 
State College, Kingston. 

Harley A. Leland, Asst. State Club Leader, 4-H Club Work, 
Massachusetts State College. 

Alfred W. Lombard, Asst. Director, Div. Reclamation, Soil 
Survey & Fairs, Massachusetts Department of Agriculture, 
Boston. 


C. P. Osgood, Dairying Division, Department of Agriculture, 
Augusta, Maine. 

Dr. Harrie Peirce, Chief Veterinary Health Officer, Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, Boston. 

Dr. V. A. Rice, Dean, Department of Animal Husbandry, 
Massachusetts State College, Amherst. 

James Rose, General Manager, New England Dressed Meat & 
Wool Company, Somerville. 

Robert F. Sellar, President, Animal Rescue League of Boston. 

Richard F. Talbot, Dairy Specialist, Division of Animal Hus- 
bandry, University of Maine, Orono. 

Prof. Loring Y. Tirrell, Dean, Department of Animal Hus- 
bandry, University of New Hampshire, Durham. 

Lester T. Tompkins, Director, Div. of Dairying & Animal 
Husbandry, Massachusetts Department of Agriculture, 
Boston. 

James G. Watson, President & Editor, New England Home- 
stead, Springfield. 

Marjorie L. Wyman, Animal Rescue League of Boston. 

E. D. Zeigler, New England Freight Agent, Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Boston. 


Our Program 


An additional five thousand dollars would per- 
mit extension and intensification of a program de- 
signed to strike at the roots of mistreatment of animals 
during a period in which the minds of growers and 
dealers will be more receptive than ever before to 
instruction in proper care and handling. Live 
stock growers, rail and truck carriers, all market 
interests, live stock extension agents, 4-H Club 
leaders, and vocational agricultural teachers and 
students are becoming increasingly interested in 
the story that LIVE STOCK IS EASILY 
BRUISED and that BRUISED AND CRIP- 
PLED LIVE STOCK BRINGS LOWER 
PRICES, and the time has arrived when field 
work should be undertaken. 4-H Club members 
and Future Farmers of America groups stand 
ready to codperate in an extensive lecture and 
demonstration tour throughout New England. 
In so far as limited funds will permit, the program 
indicated will be carried out in addition to the ex- 
hibits and lectures which were carried to various 
New England Fairs during the past year. 


Idyll of a Lumber Camp 


was sleek and handsome enough for immediate entry in a 
bench show. It was amusing to see anywhere from three or 
four to a dozen or fifteen of all sizes galloping along before, be- 
hind and on either side as Ed went about his work between 
bunkhouse and hovel, or even out along the woods road some 
distance from the camp. The big chap near the center with 
white hindquarters and beautiful tail was a special pet named 
“Bobby,” and on hot summer days when Ed went down to the 
lake for water would follow along, walk into the water and 
stand there with his head out cooling off. Another enjoyed 
jumping on a broom as it was dragged along the ground, and 
taking a ride. The family was dispersed before the following 


(Continued from page 27) 


October, some of them mercifully disposed of, others given 
away but only to people whom Mr. Travis was sure would 
give them a good home. We found Bobby living happily with 
the company’s paymaster and clerk who, with his family, oc- 
cupies a very homelike log cabin near at hand, while Ed had 
only “Mickey” as his companion. During that autumn Ed 
had built a cabin for his own use, and when we arrived in 
October of 1941, we found Bobby still with the paymaster, 
while Mr. and Mrs. Travis had ‘“‘ Johnnie” to assist them in the 
care and upbringing of “Peggy,” a roly-poly little ten-weeks 
old spaniel puppy. The cat on the left with the masterful stride 
and perpendicular tail is either Mickey or Johnnie. 
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American Red Star Animal Relief 
(Continued from page 3) 


started in Europe it has been keeping in the closest touch with 
the work being done in England for the rescue and care of 
animals that have been bombed out of their quarters. It has 
raised and sent funds to the Finnish Veterinary Corps, the 
Royal 8. P. C. A. and the National Canine Defense League in 
England. The literature published by the various societies 
and government officials in England has been acquired, and the 
experience of the various animal welfare societies has been very 
carefully studied. Prominent American veterinarians have 
cooperated with the American Red Star Animal Relief in pre- 
paring a booklet which contains suggestions that will be useful 
to those who may be actively engaged in animal rescue work. 
Special leaflets on the care and treatment of various animals are 
available at national headquarters. They should be dis- 
tributed by societies, individuals and civilian defense commit- 
tees in every city and community that may be any way re- 
garded as military objectives. Riots, sabotage resulting in 
fires, damage to stockyards and incendiary fire cards demand 
constant attention, as does the fire hazard to ripe crops, dry 
grass, forests and frame farmhouses, especially those located 
near oil pipe lines, waterways and telegraph lines. 

Experience abroad has shown that pets are an important fac- 
tor in maintaining the morale of the people in times of great 
national disaster. During the first days of the war, thousands 
upon thousands of pets were destroyed in England by their 
owners. ‘There is no need for such action in this country, and 
it should be very thoroughly discouraged. Those who do have 
facilities for taking their pets to the country, might find it de- 
sirable to do so, but there should be no panic about attempting 
to evacuate the animals, nor should there be any more than rea- 
sonable precautions taken if they are left in the city. 


New England Is Being Organized 


It need not happen here! The Eastern Region of 
the Red Star is being organized and perfected just 
as rapidly as possible in order that all who are re- 
sponsible for the welfare of animals, either house 
pets or horses and cattle, will be able to call upon 
a trained man for advice and assistance in any 
emergency. The New England personnel consists 
of : 

Eastern Regional Director: 


Rosert F. Seviar, President of the Animal Rescue League of 
Boston Tel: HANcock 9170 


MASSACHUSETTS 
State Director 
WoRCESTER 
Herbert W. Cooper, Superintendent of Worcester Animal 
Rescue League, 139 Holden Street WOR cester 5—0182 


Field Agents 
ALLSTON 
Peter Simpson, 542 Cambridge Street STAdium 5420 
AUBURN 
Mathew H. Nobert, 274 Webster Street 
Boston 
Joseph E. Connaughton, 1675 Washington Street 
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Thomas J. Driscoll, 366 Albany Street HANcock 9169 

Henry Guichaud, 51 Carver Street HANcock 9170 

Archibald MacDonald, 716 Sixth Street (South Boston) 

SOU 3869 

Harry McGregor, 10 Upton Street 

Albert J. Morris, 53 Hereford Street COMmonwealth 8581 

Harry Rolfe, Jr., 262 W. Newton Street HANcock 9169 
DEDHAM 

John A. Anshewitz, 30 Rogers Avenue 

Thomas Poole, 246 Pine Street 
DorcHESTER 

Walter F. Brown, 46 Whitfield Street 
East FoxBoro 

Hugh Brennan, East Street 


DEDham 0729 


EASTHAM 

Walter F. Nickerson, Samoset Road Orleans 166-W 
Harwicu 

Preston A. Rogers, West Harwich HARwich 191-M 
HARWICHPORT 

Mrs. Margaret Morse Coffn Harwichport 202 
HinGHAM 


Dr. George W. Mather, D.V.M., Chief Justice Cushing 
Highway HINgham 0221 


JAMAICA PLAIN 
Fred J. Barrett, 31 Lamartine Street 
John J. Bella, 87 School Street 
James R. Connaughton, 101 Montebello Road 
ENDicott 6586 
Louis Vuozzo, 143 Forest Hills Street 
LYNN 
Sherman L. Bates, 2 Neptune Street 
John A. Finlayson, 4 Neptune Street 


LYnn 3-6642 
LYnn 3-6642 


MerpFrorD 
James P. Keenan, 228 Fulton Street 
William P. Thomson, 28 Walter Street 


MELROSE 
C. Clifford Horton, 7 Altamont Avenue 


REVERE 
Harry C. Hegan, 668 Boulevard 
Paul J. Hegan, 668 Boulevard 


RoxBuRyY 
Albert L. Paterson, 50 Woodbine Street 
Frank Waller, 37 Dent Street (West Roxbury) 
PARkway 5643-M 


MYStic 0804-R 
MYStic 2171-M 


ME Lrose 4080-W 


SOMERVILLE 
Arthur W. Foster, 37 Brastow Avenue 
SToOw 


Raymond A. Phalon, Red Acre Road Acton 8-3 


TAUNTON 
William C. Bosie, 77 Cherry Street 
Dr. James H. O’Brien, 96 Summer Street 
Henry G. Youngberg, 47 Union Street 


Taunton 1517-R 
Taunton 579 
Taunton 250 


WELLESLEY 
Dr. Herbert M. Tabbut, 23 Forest Street 


WESTON 
Mrs. Brenton H. Dickson, 125 Highland Street 
WALtham 0165 
Dr. Paul R. Granholm, D.V.M., 137 Boston Post Road 
WALtham 0455 


WELlesley 1454 


WINCHESTER 
Arthur H. Bryer, 432 Washington Street WI Nchester 1962-R 
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WORCESTER 
Raymond E. Daly, 15 Milton Street WORcester 2-4782 
CONNECTICUT 
State Director 
HartTrorpD 
Reed W. Hitchcock, Director, Animal Department, Con- 
necticut Humane Society, 300 Washington Street 2—-1245 


BETHEL 
Fred L. Kirk, 240 Greenwood Avenue 4597 
James Leo Mannion, 22 Elizabeth Street 
BLOOMFIELD 
Thomas Bardon, 50 Wade Avenue 56545 
Albert Loeffler, Loeffler Road 7-9629 
BRISTOL 
Ellsworth B. Alford, 15 Landry Street 7924 
James L. DuBon, 40 Wolcott Street 7114 
Kenneth R. Fritz, Terryville Avenue 5519 
Clifford F. Millard, R. F. D. No. 2 WBY 5-0637 
Dr. Irving R. Vail, Rear 79 North Street 4641 
Coscos 
R. Edward Hunter, 38 Pleasant Street 2752 
DANBURY 
Harry B. Foshay, 8 Henry Street 1431 


David L. Fredericks, R. F. D. No. 3, Pembroke District 
3753-13 


Dr. Walter B. Holcomb, D.V.M., 37 New Street 137 

Carl F. Schulz, 12 Griffing Avenue 4535 
ELMwoop 

Samuel E. Preston, 24 Colonial Street 3-1319 
FARMINGTON 

Clifton E. Wells, 1434 Farmington Avenue 23-2 
FORESTVILLE 

William L. Dunn, 14 Washington Street 9898 
GLASTONBURY 

Edwin M. Edwards, Grove Street 2773 

Yarl A. Flood, Naubuc Avenue 815 

Leon F. McCue, 21 Grove Street 886 


GREENWICH 
John R. Deming, Druid Lane, Riverside O.G. 7-1140 
Dr. Earle F. Schofield, D.V.M., 219 Milbank Avenue 646 


Elliott W. Schofield, 219 Milbank Avenue 646 
GROTON 

Laurence W. Carter, R. F. D. No. 1 2-3196 
HAMDEN 

James Sweeney, 197 Bradley Avenue 6-7188 
Hartrorp 

John J. Baird, 35 Mountford Street 7 -2273 


Arthur Barnard, 5 Cleveland Avenue 

Carlton E. Buttrick, 44 Bloomfield Avenue 

Dr. James Edgett, D.V.M., 379 New Park Avenue 32-1202 
Raymond F. Handel, 176 Brewer Street 8-4687 
Alfred T. Howe, 445 Main Street (East Hartford) 8—4401 
Dr. John J. Kavanek, D.V.M., 249 Cornwall Street 2—2385 
Dr. F. I. Maxon, D.V.M., 165 Franklin Avenue 2-342 
James R. Parker, 300 Washington Street Q-1 245 
Claud Smith, Box 166, 445 Main Street (East Hartford) 


8-3755 

Willard H. Thompson, Rear 445 Main Street (East Hart- 

ford) 8-4401 
Carroll H. Dexter, 70 Ledgewood Road ( West Hartford) 

32-1075 
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J. Francis Ennis, 1372 New Britain Avenue (West Hartford) 
3-7898 
Frank A. Ingram, 25 Westview Avenue (West Hartford) 
3-9966 
J. Seth Jones, 28 Castlewood Road (West Hartford) 32-1277 
Wolcott H. Phelps, 19 Auburn Road (West Hartford) 83-8805 
Elmer E. Smith, 1232 Farmington Avenue ( West Hartford) 
Donald C. Thompson, 55 St. Charles Street (West Hartford) 


2-0131 

MANCHESTER 
F. Raymond Boynton, 551 Woodbridge Street 4346 
F. Forbes Bushnell, 573 Woodbridge Street 7875 
Jack M. Gordon, 49 Winter Street 3695 
Archie H. Hayes, 43 Birch Street 4366 
James H. Ralston, 39 Hazel Street 5707 

New Haven 
Bernard W. Kenerson, 5 Douglas Avenue 4—2203 
Harold Montague, 37 Admiral Street 5—2187 
Neil Thim, 113 Whalley Avenue 6—-3865 
James Sweetman, 63 Grant Street 5-9613 
Irving Tucker, 548 Dixwell Avenue 5-84.44 
Ed Wells, 390 Livingston Street 5—1866 
Christopher Jackson, 1 North Court, Elm Haven —8-8095 
Dr. Salo Jonas, 399 Whalley Avenue 8-8095 
Dr. Joseph DeVita, 621 Chapel Street 5-0012 


Michael] Casey, 282 Greenwich Avenue 

William Mitchell, 1090 Whalley Avenue 

Dr. William Watt, 409 Savin Avenue (West Haven) 9—-0488 
John Noyack, 215 Beach Street (West Haven) 9-2438 
Elmer Robbins, 41 Washington Avenue (West Haven) 


Fred Johnson, 107 Peck Avenue (West Haven) 9-0488 

William Grant, 19 Smith Street (West Haven) 

Herbert Parker, 10 High Street (East Haven) 4-1355 
New Lonpon 

John Ackley, Poquonnock Bridge 2-1746 

Theodore R. Ackley, Poquonnock Bridge 2-1746 

Robert H. Archer, 232 Willett Avenue 

Henry A. Beckwith, 202 Crystal Avenue 2-1874 

Dr. George E. Bitgood, D.V.M., 244 Willett Avenue 3273 

Elmer B. Hewitt, Uncasville 2-1485 

Lawrence L. Vera, Dock Road, Uncasville 

Leonard Otis, Waterford 2-3111 

Dr. John A. Rathbone, D.V.M., 470 Broad St. 2-1448 


NEWINGTON 
Dr. Raymond E. Larson, D.V.M., Hartford Veterinary 


Hospital, Berlin Turnpike 9-2359 

Aubrey W. Rogers, Russell Road 9-0289 
ORANGE 

Dr. Leon Whitney, Oakwood Road 7-9261 

Ed Lacourciere, Oakwood Road 7-9261 
PLYMOUTH 

Samuel H. Lawson, Kast Main Street (Thomaston) 169 

Charles Scoville, Kast Plymouth 8884 
SPRINGDALE 

Charles S. Owen, 109 Dunn Avenue 42634 
STAMFORD 

Harold J. Burns, 14 Fifth Street 3-5757 

Benjamin T. Miller, Pepper Ridge Road 3-6789 

Thomas Reavey, Pepper Ridge Road 3-6789 

Dr. Maurice Ryan, D.V.M., Post Road 3-2720 

Edwin D. Schwimer, 14 Fifth Street 3-5757 

Henry G. Williamson, 51 Pepper Ridge Road 3-5066 
TERRYVILLE 

Taylor Buyanoski, 50 Riverside Avenue 8989 
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TPRRYVILLE (Cont'd) 
Peter G. Duff, 28 Hickory Street, Hillside Park 
Irving F. Riendean, 29 Main Street 
Earle S. Scoville, 101 Harwenton Avenue 
WAREHOUSE Point 
Robert H. Bancroft, R. F. D. 
WATERBURY 
Dr. Merritt H. Beere, D.V.M., 22 Country Club Road 
5—0606 
4—9796 or 5-1506 


8683 


Patrick D. Brown, 35 Chestnut Avenue 
Frederick L. Clarke, 44 Benham Street 


Thomas P. Farrell, 21 Aetna Street 4-4155 

Mario G. Palladino, 401 So. Leonard Street 44155 
WATERTOWN 

Harry A. Brouette, Main Street 879-M. 

Walter Hardisty, 63 Bower Street 1080 
WETHERSFIELD 

Dr. Lewis L. Case, D.V.M., 16 Church Street 9-2065 

John McKee, 97 Main Street 9-0792 
WINDSOR 

Walter M. Simmons, 620 Park Avenue 171-W 

James H. Filkins, 49 Loomis Avenue 566 
WINSTED 

Claude B. Avery, Spencer Hill 1112 

Carl L. Coleman, R. F. D. No. 2 1320-2 

Edward D. Fritz, 233 Gilbert Avenue 1471 

Dr. J. J. McCarthy, D.V.M. 790 

Harry W. Simmons, 220 East Lake Street 752 

Dr. J. Douglas Winn, D.V.M., 236 Rockwell Street 387 


MAINE 
State Director 
Bar Harpor 


Dr. L. Sherman Cleaves, D.V.M., 2 Cedar Avenue 132 
Field Agents will be appointed as rapidly as possible. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
State Director 
PorRTSMOUTH 
Wallace S. Nelson, Secretary, New Hampshire 8. P. C. A. & 


C., 33 Pleasant Street 1928-W 
Field Agents 
ConcorD 
Mott L. Bartlett, 125 Warren Street 1110 
Dover 
Charles E. Mitchell, 711 Central Avenue 724 
KEENE 


Henry Frechette, Cheshire County Humane Society 
Nortuo Conway 
Marion Howard and Dawn Stuart 625 


ROCHESTER 


Edward Goodwin, 210 So. Main Street 406-R 

Dr. Guy E. Chesley, 30 Charles Street 140 
EXETER 

Dr. George Johnson, High Street 319 


PORTSMOUTH 
Ray E. Chapman, 19 Richards Avenue 
Mrs. Lena E. Johnson, 28 Ball Street 
Melvin M. Murphy, 459 Islington Street 
Dr. Haven T. Paul, D.V.M., 290 Woodbury Avenue 78 


3000 Ext. 187 
3456-W 


Ada G. Reynolds, 276 Woodbury Avenue 398 
WOoLFEBORO 
Melvyn D. Hale, North Main Street 218 


RHODE ISLAND 


State Director 
PROVIDENCE 
William B. Chatterly, Superintendent, Providence Animal 
Rescue League, 34 Elbow Street 8516 Gaspee 


CENTER FALys 


Dr. Charles A. LaSalle, 725 Broad Street 4355 Perry 


GREENVILLE 

Walter E. Smith, Smith Avenue 0784-W Centerdale 
JOHNSTON 

William J. McDonough, 1 Antwerp Street 
PROVIDENCE 


William H. Garvin, 16 Linwood Avenue West 3214 
Patrick J. Hennessey, 123 Warren Avenue 
John F. McNeff, 28 Plain Street 

George J. Reilly, 10 Fisher Avenue 


Norman C. Toye, 45 Atlantic Avenue 


8516 Gaspee 
6229 Gaspee 
Wi 3013 


VERMONT 
State Director 
BuRLINGTON 
Howard L. Walters, Agent, Burlington Humane Society, 22 
Clymer Street 954 


Field Agents will be appointed as rapidly as possible. 


Organized Humane Societies in 
New England 


To a large extent organized animal welfare so- 
cieties are coéperating fully with the Red Star, 
realizing that the emergencies which may be 
faced, especially in outlying districts, would over- 
tax the capacity of an individual society to cope 
with them. The roster of such societies follow: 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Auuston—Merwin Memorial Free Clinic for Animals, 542 
Cambridge Street 
Boston—Animal Rescue League of Boston, 51 Carver Street 


Branches 
Roxbury, 17 Lambert Avenue 
North End, 39 No. Bennet Street 
South End, 109 Northampton Street 
Cambridge, 79 Moore Street 
East Boston, 319 Meridian Street 
Chelsea, 36 Fourth Street 
Dedham, 246 Pine Street 
West Lynn, 4 Neptune Street 
West Harwich 
Eastham 
Boston Work Horse Relief, 109 Northampton Street 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 180 Longwood Avenue 
Branches 
Athol, Police Station (W. J. Callahan) 
Attleboro, 3 Commonwealth Avenue 
Ayer, 24 Cambridge Street 
Duxbury, Police Station (Chief O'Neil) 
Fitchburg, 155 Harrison Avenue 
Greenfield, 50 So. Shelburne Street 
Haverhill, 31 White Street 
Hyannis, Box 292 
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Lawrence & Methuen, 400 Broadway 
Newburyport, 52 Fair Street 
Pittsfield, 224 Cheshire Road 
Springfield, 53 Bliss Street 

So. Gardner, 181 High Street 
Wenham, Cherry Street 

Winchester, 432 Washington Street 
Worcester, 306 Main Street 


Brock ton—Brockton Humane Society, 226 Pearl Street 
EpGartowN—Martha’s Vineyard Animal Rescue League 
Fart River—Animal Rescue League, 452 Durfee Street 
Lowre.tu—Lowell Humane Society, 951 Broadway 
Metrose—Melrose Humane Society, 7 Altamont Avenue 


New Brprorp—New Bedford Animal Rescue League, 38 
Hillman Street 


NewsuryPort—Newburyport 8. P. C. A., 57 State Street 
SALEM—Salem Animal Rescue League, 3 Hamilton Street 


SPRINGFIELD (Longmeadow)—American Blue Cross Society 
for Animal Relief, 194 Colony Road 


Soutn Actron—Red Acre Farm for Horses, Inc., P. O. Box 52 

Taunton—Taunton Animal Welfare Workers, 4 Post Office 
Square 

Wa.truamM—Friends & Allies of Waltham Committee of Ellen 
M. Gifford Sheltering Home, 50 Chester Brook Road 


WorcrEstER—Worcester Animal Rescue League, 139 Holden 


Street 
CONNECTICUT 
Hartrorp—Connecticut Humane Society, 300 Washington 
Street 


Meripen—Meriden Humane Society, 27 Grant Street 


New Haven—Connecticut Women’s League for Animals, 217 
St. Ronan Street 

Wesrprort—Animal Rescue League of Fairfield County, Old 
Saugatuck Road 


MAINE 


Aucusta—Augusta Humane Society, 16 Elm Street 
Bancor—Bangor Humane Society, 168 Birch Street 
Bar Harsor—sS. P. C. A. of Hancock County 
Harrincron—Harrington Humane Association, Box 95 
Houtton—Houlton Humane Society 
KENNEBUNKPORT— Kennebunkport Humane Society 


PortLaANp—Animal Refuge League, 1 Pleasant Street, Maine 
State S. P. A., 98 Exchange Street 


Saco—Pine Tree Humane Society, 101 Pleasant Street 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
CLAREMONT—Claremont Branch New Hampshire 8. P. C. A., 
1 Bond Street 
Concorp—Concord §S. P. C. A., 44 Pleasant Street 
Keene—Cheshire County Humane Society, Court Street 


Laconta—New Hampshire Humane Society, 11 Academy 
Square 


Mancuester—Animal Rescue League, 1837 Elm Street 
NasHua—New Hampshire Humane Society (Agent) 
Nortu Conway—North Conway Branch S. P. C. A., Kearsage 


Ryr—Animal Rescue League of Rockingham County, Wallis 
Sands Road 


PortsmMoutH—New Hampshire 8. P. C. A. & C., 33 Pleasant 
Street 
RHODE ISLAND 


Newrort—Newport County League for Animals, 24 Kay 
Street 
ProvipENcE—Rhode Island Humane Education Society, 17 
Exchange Street 
Providence Animal Rescue League, 34 Elbow Street 
Rhode Island S. P. C. A., P. O. Box 958 
WaKEFIELD—Animal Rescue League of Southern R. I., 200 
Main Street 


VERMONT 


Brttows Faris—Bellows Falls Branch Vermont Humane 
Society 
BraATTLEBORO— Vermont Humane Society 
Burtincron—Burlington Humane Society, 22 Clymer Street 
MontpeeLier—Washington County Humane Society 
SPRINGFIELD—Springfield Branch Vermont Humane Society 
Warre River Junction—Windsor County Humane Society 
Woopstock—Lucy Mackenzie Humane Society 


Shortly after the Japanese attack on Hawaii, 
representatives of local animal welfare organiza- 
tions, and other interested persons, met with 
Chester L. Churchill, Chairman, Planning Divi- 
sion, Civilian Defense, Massachusetts Committee 
on Public Safety, and the following rules, which 
will also be included in the official civilian defense 
booklet dealing with war emergency measures, 
were adopted: 


Handling Animals in War Emergencies 


KEEP COOL!—There Will Be More Panicky Owners 
Than Panicky Pets 


* * * 


RULES FOR ALL ANIMALS 


1. Provide first aid kit containing Scissors (medium); one- 
half dozen each of 2’’ and 1’’ Bandage; 1’’ Adhesive tape 
(not dry bak); 1 Ib. of Cotton; 2 oz. Tincture of Iodine; 
S.T. 37; one-half lb. Boric Acid; one-quarter lb. of Boric 
Acid Crystals for solution; Tannic Acid Jelly; 100 Sodium 
Bromide 5 grain; 50 Amytal tablets 114 grain; 50 Nembu- 
tal capsules 114 grain; Gauze in sterile envelopes; Ivory 
soap; Boric Acid Ointment (Ophthalmic). 

2. Animals will not be permitted in public air-raid shelters. 

3. An hysterical animal, or one frenzied by pain, should be 
handled with heavy gauntlet gloves or wrapped in a blan- 
ket so that it cannot bite. Keep face away from in- 
jured animal’s head. 

4. Keep an animal with a broken limb on its uninjured side. 
Handle gently and take it promptly to your veterinarian. 

5. Bleeding may be stopped by pressure exerted by means of 

a snug bandage. In serious bleeding a tourniquet must be 
used, but do not leave it on for more than twenty min- 
utes at a time. 

. Do not probe for deeply imbedded foreign bodies. 

7. Burns must be treated promptly. Cover at onee with 
Tannic Acid Jelly. Consult a veterinarian if burn is 
serious. 
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8. Take unwanted or stray injured animals to a local animal 
welfare organization. Take your injured or sick ani- 
mals to a veterinarian. 

9. Observe fire prevention orders issued by Civilian Defense 
Committee. 

10. Ascertain location of each animal welfare organization and 
local Red Star agent. 


DOGS 


1. License and identification tag should be worn at all times. 
2. All dogs should be kept under strict control—on leash; yard 
dogs chained; house dogs confined to one room. Do not 
turn dogs loose to roam day or night. 
3. Ample exercise is imperative, but should be provided for 
near home. 
4. In case of alarm take dogs with you to private shelters— 
in basement or nearby retreat. 
5. Dogs are easily suffocated by smoke and may run into 
burning home unless restrained by leash. 
6. Carriers should be provided for small dogs. 
Keep drinking water available. 
8. Provide small supply of prepared food for emergency feed- 
ing. 
9. In mild cases of FEAR use SODIUM BROMIDE: 
Small dogs, 2 grains 
Medium-sized dogs, 5 grains 
Large breeds, 10 to 15 grains 
Where more complete quieting is required, Nembutal 
capsules may be given. 

Dosage: One capsule to each eight pounds of body 
weight will induce sound sleep if given on empty 
stomach. Nembutal may be obtained through 
a prescription from your veterinarian. 
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J Repeat dose if not quiet 
| within an hour or two 


CATS 


1. Collars or harnesses with identification plate suggested 
only as a war emergency measure. 

2. Cats are very timid and grow panicky when any unusual 
noise occurs. They should be confined to one room and 
not permitted to wander. 

3. If cat climbs out of reach, contact local animal welfare 
organization, or nearest Red Star agent. 

4. In mild cases of FEAR, administer 2 grains Sodium Bro- 
mide or a 1% grain tablet of Amytal. The latter given by 
mouth will induce sleep and quiet to an eight-pound cat. 

. Incase of alarm, take cats with you to private shelters—in 
basement or nearby retreat. 

6. Baskets or carriers with sturdy covers should be provided. 

7. A box of ashes, sand, sawdust, earth or cut-up newspaper 
kept in house and changed daily will help meet sanitary 
needs. 

8. Keep drinking water available. 

9. Provide small supply of canned meat or fish for emergency 
feeding. 


Or 


CAGED BIRDS 


In order that birds may be conveniently carried to a place of 
safety, a small wooden box cage should be aequired for cana- 
ries, and for parrots and other large birds a sturdy wicker 
basket of proportionate size. 

Particular attention should be given to properly ventilated 
coverings for protection from weather extremes. 


HORSES AND CATTLE 


1. Do not drop reins and run away. A strong web halter 
which will fit comfortably under bridle should be kept on 


horses at all times. Tie rope with snap or neck rope 
should be available for instant use. 

2. In case of alarm drivers should not attempt to take horses 
to stables unless very close by. Drive to a vacant lot or 
side street, set brakes, chain front and hind wheels together 
on both sides, unhitch and remove harness (except bridles), 
run halter or neck rope through bit ring and tie securely 
to wagon. Allow only enough rope to permit head to reach 
the ground. 

3. Do not tie to lampposts, fire hydrants or fire-alarm box 
poles. 

4. Nose bags containing grain placed on horses will assist in 
quieting them. 


DO NOT REMOVE BIT. 


. Very few stables will provide protection against direct hits. 
The principal danger will be from fire. In order to insure 
rapid evacuation of horses and cattle from burning build- 
ings, quick release devices will be explained upon request. 
Blindfold horses if necessary. 

6. Keep runways clear of vehicles or other obstructions. 

7. Stable lofts should be kept empty and a layer of earth or 
sand spread on the floor. 

8. Observe all fire prevention instructions issued by Civilian 
Defense Committee. 

9. Keep grain and chopped feed in metal or metal-lined bins 
as precaution against gas contamination. 

10. Weather permitting, horses and cattle should be kept in 
open fields during raids. For winter use, an open corral 
with shed accommodations should be provided for animals 
accustomed to being continually housed. 

11. Day and night watchmen, well drilled in precaution 

measures, should be on duty at all stables. 


Or 


* * * 


Immediately following the declaration of war 
involving the United States, many telephone calls 
were received by the Animal Rescue League from 
persons seeking advice on the care of animals in 
case of emergency. In order to meet the situation 
promptly, fifty thousand pamphlets, containing 
the information given above, were prepared for 
distribution to League members and to the schools 
of Massachusetts. The Lowell Humane Society, 
the Melrose Humane Society, the Taunton Animal 
Welfare Workers, the Worcester Animal Rescue 
League and the Animal Rescue League of New 
Bedford have also purchased a supply for local 
distribution. 

Any contribution made to the League or the other 
organizations named for the purpose of making this 
leaflet available for wider distribution will be appre- 
crated. 

These leaflets were hurriedly prepared, and a 
number of valuable items were unintentionally 
omitted as a consequence. Future issues will 
include: 

Bruises—Bruising can be relieved by the use of hot or cold 


fomentations. Cold compresses should be used soon after 
the injury; heat after twenty-four hours. 
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Shock—An animal suffering from shock should be kept quiet and warmly wrapped up. Small quantities of brandy or whiskey 
will help if the animal will take it. In addition, it should be frequently offered either water or milk to which may be added 
glucose in the proportion of one part glucose to three parts milk or water or, if glucose is not available, Karo syrup in the same 
quantity. Do not attempt to give any medicine by mouth to an unconscious animal. 

* * * 


The booklet already mentioned, ‘The Handling of Animals Under Wartime Conditions,” published 
by the American Red Star Animal Relief, deals with many of the items contained in the leaflet and in- 
cludes more detail in regard to administering sedatives and treating injuries of dogs and cats, and may 
be obtained direct from headquarters in Albany, New York, or from the Animal Rescue League, for five 
cents per copy, postage included. 


First Aid Training Classes 


A knowledge of what to give to quiet an hysteri- 
cal animal, or the remedy to use in treating an in- 
jury, 1s of little value without instruction in how 
to administer them. To meet this need first aid 
training classes open to the public have been 
started at the Animal Rescue League and the 
Massachusetts 5S. P. C. A. 

The first lesson deals principally with the 
To Lift Good-Natured handling and restraining of dogs and cats, simple 

Dog muzzling technique and instruction in how to give 
liquid medicines, pills and capsules. The second 
class is designed to instruct in the stopping of 
hemorrhage, treating wounds and burns, and 
bandaging. The third session deals with frac- 
tures, teaching how to apply a temporary splint, 
and how to make an animal comfortable pending 
the arrival of a veterinarian. 

Zach course is limited to six persons in order 


to make it possible for every pupil to actually 
handle both dogs and cats with a minimum of 
danger to the individual and to acquire skill in 
personally applying bandages, stopping bleeding 
and giving medicine. Application for such train- 
ing should be made promptly. Classes are held 
each Tuesday and Thursday at 2 o’clock, and last 
for a maximum of two hours each. 


This article is designed to indicate that animal 
welfare agencies are preparing to meet whatever 
situations may arise as a result of the war. The 
need for the services outlined may never arise, but 
when and if the time comes for speedy response to 
an emergency involving stricken or threatened ani- 
mals the machinery to be employed should be 
well greased and in perfect running order. So 


that we all may be more fully prepared suggestions 


To Restrain—Erect j . 
Position from readers will be warmly welcomed. To Examine Mouth 
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Special Mention 


It should be added that the Northern Region, 
under the direction of Dr. Wesley A. Young, the 
Central Region headed by Arnold M. Amundsen, 
and the Western Region in which Charles W. 
Friedrichs functions as Director, as well as other 
sections of the Eastern Region, which include Del- 
aware, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, South Carolina, Virginia, West Virginia, 
To Lift Good-Natured North Carolina and the District of Columbia, are 


Cat being developed as rapidly as possible. 


The accomplishments of Reed W. Hitchcock and 
Herbert W. Cooper, State Directors of the Ameri- 
can Red Star Animal Relief in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts respectively, stand out as a chal- 
lenge to men in other districts. ‘They have made 
a careful survey of the states over which they hold 
jurisdiction and have located empty barn space on 
farms, at county fair grounds, race tracks, stock- 
yards, in the cities as well as in the country, to 
which large animals may be moved in case of need. 
They have listed the veterinarians and feed deal- 
ers within their states, as well as other sources of 
relief and supply, in addition to enlisting capable 
volunteer Red Star agents. No extra compensa- 
tion has accompanied their labors in the interest 
of well-functioning units, and the thanks of all 
who appreciate the need for the long hours spent 
in behalf of animals is due them. 


Additional information will be available at 
an early date. Readers are invited to communt- 
cate with the League in regard to any specific 


To Restrain—Prone topic not covered in this article. yt ang 
Position Liquid Medication 
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STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES FOR GENERAL PURPOSES 
For the Year ended January 31, 1942 


INCOME 
Memberships 
i CO re A oe a Nile. ee oe ey ) A a EY 7 255,00 
Active sonata VE. Te ae ioe Ee |, Salle eee 2 es 1,635.50 
ASSOC OM i eee? ay Fees Seer oh Whe te pe) Ace pm) oe 931.50 
Junior cl Bt tg” eS se aren) ei rr A Se a Aas 
(Soni OUt NS eer oo toe CM Wt Bt a(S eel 8 oe Ee Et la 30.00 
———. § 3,363.75 
Paredes Nn COME Sims. po ae ees |e ee oe ee el Oe Ae A . «2S )'6)839.99 
CASE ETS DCNGOS a ee a Mnl Uic a ere tf Rey rk gh LO Ie ee Leh, Bo 8m 1,486.76 
— doo 20 
Donations for General Purposes . Pee ee a ee, Ae RY | Ee er ee REE, | vd fe ac we 3,272.04 
Income from Investments SI a De Pe ee PO A em ee oe ts AD. in 50,740.21 
Income from Trust Funds 5 Ra ae cel ee Be rn ar 5,440.86 
OCOD US HOt OSCUIN CLA TIMAlSi ame 4) su Goya a ee eee Re as a ty oA ; 10,373.70 
SIRT LIA CUT Carer eae ge Mew FS BM ge iN ay ge Gaw BS 7,658 43 
IL Gee) BSG Ret S wae OR Oe Ree POPP da a eee me eee Ol ed et eto 5,025.19 
—_—— 2,633.24 
BeGingsecrolaryelncOMmes | ale uns wi &. ¢ + "ude 4 2 Uk ll ey ee 81,179.10 
list lop gore aere Ce a SE Soe re Se) i a re car 200.50 
He 978.60 
Miscellaneous Income 1 ee A Lene NR os ge: ac et ea 77.81 
Total Income Available for General Purposes Cee a OG O82,233 44 
EXPENSES 
Moor Golectloniservice) HxXpensesi a). seas) el ee a). a eo. D LO9TOL 
TUOSSELTIC OC merieene ae me 7 8, VE he me Meme a Be eS 4,619.00 
——— §_ 490.01 
Branch Receiving Stations FOS Ot sn ee) eo wh Te ee en OS) () A6807 
Less Income ... ee ag EES Pea Sa yo exe Me, Ms 4,078.61 
——_—_— 6,389.46 
Pine Ridge Branch Expenses PAN ice ee oe eke ae oak. oe Gee + OO UTS 
Less Income. ie” SAUER Neg Se aN, $1,390.40 
Income from Bartlett Angell Rurid  aeei | tee eetint, gems, ieee 1,597 . 50 
——__——— 2,987 .90 
a 1,079.84 
PnimeoEtOoledehriends tixpensesai - a) Pence ee ks oe ee se tk  , Red 363529 
ifesselor COM Cee MTs oe OS FT Ree Oe, Kee mie Ze 1,163.40 
ee 3,199.82 
PRaDeR Ee CNICATONT x pensesimns) uf le 5). ey tae 0 oe eee, oe eS 616-905 
WEScel nN COMG perme pet ac Semen pat NP om a Oy ee ae 165.46 
a 1,451.49 
EXERC LSIan ely xpPelsesees 6re ee) .- ri ce Sie PEE Stee 6 ys om pee SM be iver. We 2,815.59 
HeciiCn@age es = Ne 4. 2 Fr 5 Pip tA ee ink) ee ee Oe ee 10.00 
General Expenses 
BALATICRtANC EW AGCS Ue Peaeh aa) le eee AP et FO. eee eee ee $69 192° 93 
tran A DOME EM Eee ef . 3 Oe ia a ee, eee 665.16 
BONN OUS ene “Oe Maa eg lle Ctl“ oat, i: 533.00 
Provisions . OP tein «ke TR te el ne Some 3,820.59 
Sawdustand’Chioroform’-;..,°& . ». 0.0 0. <\ =e 124.02 
Purchased Steam a haere Cea meee me. | oo a 1,429.30 
fachtrandseower’. 9. . . eo. ee) Sa a eee, 2 an 491.89 
Wiater, a5 ner PER ee ee ee ee hd ae ee eS 251.58 
iclephonc eee etme sgh a a vn eee 2 et 1,829.61 
AGhighbing a. “20 G5 Sit er ee eee ew A eed eee Se a eo 1 ee 1,093 . 57 
Postage. I FO Pe ee AN ee ees OS 918.49 
Office Supplies and Printing Be ae Ce rn ee a Pe a 1,683 . 64 
RepallerAnGdaene walsie sa ota CO oe ewe re o0F Bt Seer EY oon 985.51 
Insurance . ee VA ae. Maes ane mn a 2,288 .53 
Bericesof Second National Bank. 0 <4u-.0 fe «0 o0.) cs es eS 2,251.71 
Travel Expense. eee oe Oe Fe ee we se OG Weick ce aise Eth ehs 606.86 
Albany Street Shelter’. . "=. |” ets Ce ok! is ee A 8 yd 1,431.94 
Sundries .. yO ae, We as ee... POs hee a Ler Beer oo eens 6,014. 79* 
a 95,612.42 
Total Expenses . ————— $111,048.63 
Excess of Expenses over Income for Year ended Janu ary ca “1942 paid from General Fund. . . . 28,815.19 


* Includes: Uniforms, Auditing, Repairs, Laundry, Hardware, 
Ice, Soap, Towels, Bedding, Disinfectant, Freight, Carfare, etc. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT 


We have examined the financial statements of the ANIMAL Rescue LEaGus of Boston as listed in our report for the year ended 
January 31, 1942, have reviewed the accounting procedures of the LEaGue and, without making a detailed audit of the transac- 
tions, have examined or tested accounting records of the LpaGgus and other supporting evidence, by methods and to the extent we 
deemed appropriate. 

We have verified the cash by obtaining certificates direct from the depositary banks; and the investments recorded on the books 
at January 31, 1942, by communicating with the custodian holding the securities in safekeeping for the account of the LEAGUE. 

In our opinion, the financial statements in our report, which include the foregoing statement of income and expenses for general 
purposes, present fairly the position of the LeaGur at January 31, 1942, and the results of its operations for the fiscal year then 
ended, in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 

ScoveLL, WELLINGTON & CoMPANY. 


ENDOWMENTS ARE CREATED BY GIFTS TOWARD A PERMANENT FUND DURING THE LIFE OF THE 
DONOR, AND BY BEQUESTS. WE HOPE A CAREFUL STUDY OF OUR WORK, AND INQUIRY INTO OUR 


AFFAIRS, WILL PROMPT MANY TO INCLUDE THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE OF BOSTON IN THE 
BENEFICIARIES SELECTED AT THE TIME WILLS ARE MADE. 


Let Us Care for 
Your P els 


VETERINARY 
HOSPITAL 


The Oldest Private Institution 
of Its Kind in Beston 


24-Hour Service 


FREDERICK H. OSGOOD CO. 


50 VILLAGE STREET, BOSTON 


Telephone: HANcock 7760 
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OLD TRUSTY 
Dog Foods 


DESERVE YOUR CONSIDERATION 
BECAUSE 


—they are subjected to exhaustive tests in 


our own laboratory and kennel. 


—all raw materials must conform to a uni- 
form high standard. 

—the manufacturing plant is kept scrupu- 
lously clean at all times. 

—Old Trusty is a New England concern 
exclusively devoted to the welfare of the 
dog. 


OLD TRUSTY DOG FOOD COMPANY 


Needham Heights, Massachusetts 


‘*Meet Me at the Motor Mart!’’ 


NEW ENGLAND'S LARGEST GARAGE 


All the facilities of a modern automobile “‘ter- 
minal station’: spacious waiting room, rest 
rooms, newsstand, beauty shop, parcel room 
and many other conveniences for motorists — 


at the most central location in Boston. 
PARKING: by the hour, day, week or month 
ACCESSORIES: tires, batteries, heaters, chains, 


radios, etc. — at reasonable prices 


SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


For mechanical repairs, visit our ‘Motor Clinic’’ — 

cars analyzed by modern electrical apparatus — 

eliminates guesswork! High-pressure lubrication... 
work guaranteed . . . prices moderate 


Motor Mart Garage 
Opposite Hotel Statler B O S T O i 


PARK SQUARE ®° 


Doc & Puppy Biscuits 


Keep your dog fit with 


MILK-BONE 


@ Dogs can’t stay in condition without 
proper food elements! Milk-Bone helps 
provide these. Milk-Bone is made with 
nourishing milk and high protein beef 
meat meal... plus other nutriments. 
Hard, firm... it helps exercise canine 
teeth and gums! Get a package of Milk- 
Bone from your dealer, or send a post- 
card for a free sample to Milk-Bone 
Bakery,..., National Biscuit Com- 
pany, 449 West 14th St., N. Y. C. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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MacDonnells 


SLENDERIZING FASHIONS 


Phone HANcock 8840 35 Temple Place 


Dependable Insurance Since 1876 


John C, Paige & Company 
INSURANCE 


40 Broad Street, Boston 
Telephone: HUBbard 5231 


een) 
NEW YORK PORTLAND 


GOODRICH 
TIRE SERVICE CO. 


96 Broadway (Off Park Square) 


Boston, Mass. 


TELEPHONE: HANCOCK 5760 


Gulf Oil Corporation 
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Open All Year 
on the 


Worcester 
Highway 


at c 


cia Se eT BS 
Framingham | g00E 7) Dag. lelgbeay 
a S BH eee ar aus 

Centre mes nisi 3 . 

E 


—_—— 
ame 


_— -- 


A Charming : ptt \812 
Place to Dine Jil? 


HOUS 


Seiler’s 1775 House, Inc. Route 2 Lexington 


Seiler’s Inc. Restaurant 
Wellesley Square, Wellesley 


Compliments of 


LONDON HARNESS 
COMPANY 


SIXTY EFRANKEIN STREET 


Tel. Liberty 9389 ESTABLISHED 1878 


C. H. LUDLAM & CO. 
Dogs... Cats 


Importers and Dealers in FINE SINGING CANARIES, 
Talking Parrots, Goldfish and Aquaria, Dog and Cat 
Collars and Supplies. All Kinds of Pet Stock. Birds 
taken to Board. 


19 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
PROPRIETOR L. H. LUDLAM 


BOSTON LINOTYPE PRINT, INC. 
Catalogs— Booklets 


Job Printing 
@ 


299 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. 
Tels. Han. 4703-4704—4705-5875 
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Compliments ofa heey | 


DOUCETT—"THE STAMP MAN” 
DOG TAGS — NAMEPLATES 


Collars marked while you wait 
Rubber and Steel Stamps — Stencils — Signs 
15 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. Cap. 7959 


THORP & MARTIN 


COMPANY 
66 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 


ENGRAVING 
WEDDING INVITATIONS SOCIAL STATIONERY 
CRANE’S PAPER BRASS AND CUT GLASS 
DESK FITTINGS BOOK ENDS 


QUALITY = COURTESY = SERVICE 


Compliments of 


WHEELER CLEAN TOWEL CO. 


Telephone: KENmore 7100 


E. F. MAHADY CO. 


Wheel Chairs 
Hearing Aids 


Sick Room Supplies = 


Trusses «= Belts = 


851 Boylston Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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CLIPPINGS 
FROM THE PRESS OF AMERICA 
Publicity, Personal, Civic, Political, Commercial 


PRESS CLIPPING SERVICE 


2 Perk Squere, Boston Liberty 2150 


Compliments of 


T. J. CASEY 


119 STUART STREET BOSTON 


LAMPER’S 
HIGH GRADE 
ANTHRACITE AND FUEL OIL 


Chrysler Airtemp Burners 
496 BROAD STREET LYNN 


Prompt Delivery Telephone, HANCOCK 6368 


JAMES GALLAHUE 


351 Tremont Street, Boston Groceries and Provisions 


BEEF, LAMB and POULTRY FRESH EGGS A SPECIALTY 


Compliments of 


BLACKER & SHEPHARD CO. 
* LUMBER xe 
409 Albany Street, Boston 


Compliments of 


RADDIN SUPER SERVICE 


SAWDUST BALED SHAVINGS 


J. F. HERNE CO. 


Everett, Massachusetts 


EXCELSIOR SWEEPING COMPOUND 


Compliments of 


MORGAN LINEN SERVICE, INC. 
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M. STOLL & CO. S. S. PIERCE CO. 


Headquarters for 
Wholesale Grocers 


DISTRIBUTORS OF Dog Foods 


Carver Brand Canned Fruits Welhaversolind:! 
and Vegetables 


434 HARRISON AVENUE BOSTON, MASS. Distributors of SPEAK-FOR-IT DOG FOOD 


MAKE YOUR LOCAL 
YOUR HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Your Favorite Cat or Dog 
Food at Low Everyday Prices 


HUBbard 9878 DEVonshire 8338 


PARK SQ. AUTO BODY CO. 


Accident and Mechanical Repairs 


“BEAR” SYSTEM WHEEL ALIGNMENT 


66 BROADWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 
JOSEPH L. BUDD 


Compliments of 


Cc. & F. PLUMBING AND HEATING 
PLUMBING = HEATING = GAS 


18 Melrose Street Boston, Massachusetts 


Telephone, Hancock 6275—Night or Sunday Calls 


B. T. CLancy, Tel. Presiden: 6665 W.P.FitzGERALD, Tel. Granite 4595M 
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RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD, N.H. 


422 BOYLSTON S$ *, BosTor 
Howell Brothers, Ine. 13s 


Hauschold Linens 


In quality that will give satisfactory wear. We do not purchase merchandise of inferior quality N 
for “Sale Purposes.” There is a guarantee back of the merchandise we 
sell. A visit to our store will be appreciated. 


M. P. WHITE HARDWARE CO. 
99 Stuart Street « Boston, Mass. 


$3.95 


Clothes cannot change your 
features, but they can change 
your looks. 

Make sure they change your 
looks—for the better! 

Get to know the modern officially 
Rogers Peet! 

Theright stylesfor “young men, 


and men who never grow old.” 
Chosen by women leaders-in defense as 


ROGERS PEET the ideal uniform shoe. Sturdy . .. and 
COMPANY supple as a glove in black or tan calf. 


Tremont St. a/ Bromfield St. 


BOSTON THAYER McNEIL 


BOSTON = WELLESLEY 


AMERICAN 
WOMEN’S 
VOLUNTARY 
SERVICES } 


approved by 
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